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GOOD 


BOOKS 


TO ADOPT 


NOW FOR SEPTEMBER USE 


Every teacher who is considering the choice of textbooks for the coming school year should have 
at hand a copy of our 1910 Catalogue of STRONG BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. It 
describes briefly but clearly 200 of the leading books, including: 


BARNES’S NEW U.S. HISTORIES 


Strictly modern in contents and in dress, present- 
ing the latest information and most approved meth- 
ods of teaching. 


BROOKS’S READEKS 


Carefully graded, both in thought and expression, 
containing good literature embodying child interests. 


DAVISON’S HUMAN BODY AND 
HEALTH 


Presenting the subject of personal and public health, 
and furnishing knowledge essential to every child. 


ELEANOR SMITH MUSIC COURSE 
Containing nearly a thousand songs, carefully graded, 
. which illustrate and work out all technical points, 


FORMAN’S ESSENTIALS IN CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT 


Promotes good citizenship while teaching civics, and 
is fully equipped with suggestive exercises. 





HICKS’S CHAMPION SPELLING BOOK 

Teaches few words each day, but thoroughly, so 
that the pupils learn to spell; and they do not forget 
what they have learned. 


MILNE’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS 


The problems are sensible and useful, the reviews 
are numerous and thorough, and the. books produce 
lasting results. 


NEW NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
Clear, simple, interesting, and explicit, laying em- 
phasis on industrial, commercial, and political geog- 
raphy. 
STEADMANS’ GRADED LESSONS IN 
WRITING 


Pads based on the muscular movement system, 
teaching an easy, graceful style of writing, which is 
easy to learn. 

STEPS IN ENGLISH 

Sensible, practical, and modern, teaching the child 
how to express his thoughts clearly in his own man- 
ner. 





Our GUIDE TO GOOD READING, an attractive 72-page illustrated pamphlet, describes 228 


volumes of Supplementary Reading, on all subjects and for all grades, forming the largest and most 


complete list of its kind ever issued. 


BALDWIN’S STORIES OF THE KING 


The classical tales of King Arthur and his Round 
Table retold in simple language for children. 


FARMER’S NATURE MYTHS OF MANY 
LANDS 
Taken from many _ sources, these stories will 


quicken the imagination and stimulate interest in nat- 
ural phenomena. 


GILMORE’S BIRDS THROUGH THE YEAR 


The reader is taken season by season through a 
year in the country, and learns to know and love the 
birds. 





Among those most recently issued are: 


JAMES OTIS’S STORIES OF THE 
COLONIES 
Six volumes telling of the beginnings of the coun- 
try in the words of children living in the colonies. 
KNIGHT’S DRAMATIC READER FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 
Selections from well-known authors. arranged as 
colloquies and plays for expressive reading. 
LUCIA’S STORIES OF AMERICAN DIS- 
COVERERS 


Vividly dramatic stories, telling of discoveries and 
explorations from Columbus to Hudson. 





Both of these helpful catalogues will be mailed to any teacher on request 
Write for them now 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago 


New York 


Cincinnati 






































NOTABLE NEW TEXTBOOKS 





GILLETTE'S VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


By John M. Gillette, Professor of Soci- 
ology, University of North Dakota. 


$1.00 


An illuminating discussion of the 
training needed to meet the practical 
demands of life. The author explains 
the principles, demands, and meth- 
ods of vocational education, and in- 


dicates actual results gained thereby. 


KAYSER & MONTESER’S FOUN- 
DATIONS OF GERMAN 


Presents only the topics which are 
absolutely essential, and presents 
them briefly and clearly. It makes 
large use of “living grammar,” and 
thus enlivens the instruction, stim- 
ulates self-activity, and develops the 
feeling for correctness in speech. It 
lends itself exceilently to conver- 
sational practice. 


THOMAS’S MANUAL OF DEBATE 


By Ralph W. Thomas, A.M., Professor of 
Rhetoric and Public Speaking, Colgate 
University. 


80 cents 


A practical manual for the be- 
ginner, presenting ail the material 
required by the student, and tell- 
ing him just what to do step by 
step. Enough of the theory of logic 


and argumentation is given. 





LAMB’S SELECTED ESSAYS 
OF ELIA 


Edited by John F. Genung, Professor in 
Amherst College. 


40 cents 


This, the most recent of the Gate- 
way Series of English Texts, contains 
fifteen of Lamb’s best essays, with 
appended helpful notes, and an in- 
troduction treating of Lamb’s life, 
interests, and personal traits, with 
special reference to their relation to 
his writings. 


SMITH’S PLANE GEOMETRY DE- 
VELOPED BY THE SYLLABUS 
METHOD 


By E. R. Smith, Head of Departmert of 
Mathematics, Brooklyn  Pol;technic 
Preparatory School. 


75 cents 


Teaches the pupil to work out the 
proofs of geometry, rather than mere- 
ly to memorize them. It leads to 
logical, accurate habits of thought, 
and renders geometry a live and in- 
teresting study. 


VALERA. PEPITA JIMENEZ 


Edited by C. V. Cusachs, Professor of 
Sparish at the United States Naval 
Academy. 


90 cents 


A carefully, annotated edition of 


this charming novel, suited for read- 
ing in the second and third years. 
The complete vocabulary covers the 


author’s special use of words. 





HOLZWARTH. GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE, LAND AND PEOPLE 


By Franklin J. Holzwarth, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Syracuse University. 


$1.60 


Shows in a concise manner how 
German thought and character have 
developed. Following a description 
of the early German civilization and 
history, comes a sketch of the lit- 
erature, with outlines of the great 
works. 


FARNSWORTH’S EDUCATION 
THROUGH MUSIC 


By Charles Hubert Farnsworth, Adjunct 
Professor of Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University. 


Music, 


$1.00 


Sets forth clearly methods of mu- 
sic teaching applicable to any sys- 
tem. The work for each school year 


is systematically presented. 


MARTIN’S FRENCH VERB 


By Lieutenant Charies F, Martin, Instruc- 
tor in Modern Larguages, U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy. 


$125 


Shows the student how to use the 
French verb at the same time that 
he learns how to conjugate it. Com- 
plete conjugations of all types of 
French verbs are given, and their 
idiomatic use is fully illustrated, 





RIES. EASY GERMAN STORIES 


Edited by Ernest H, Biermann, Instructor 
of German, Indiana University. 


35 cents 


These stories partake of the charm 
of Grimm’s Marchen, are told simply 
and directly, contain no difficulties of 
style, and form attractive elementary 
reading matter. Helpful footnotes, 
a complete vocabulary, and oral and 
written accompany the 
text. 


exercises 





MAIRET. LA PETITE PRINCESSE 


Edited by Edith Healy. 


35 cents 


A simple and interesting story for 
beginners. The vocabulary is com- 
plete, and following each chapter are 
conversational questions in French, 
and English exercises for transla- 


tion into French. 





CONANT’S PLANE AND SPHERI- 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY, WITH 
TABLES 


By Levi L, Conant, Ph.D., Professor of 
Mathematics, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. 


$1.20 


Combines scientific accuracy with 
practical usefulness. The material 
given has been thoroughly tested in 
the class-room. The proofs of the 
formulas are as clear and intelligible 
as they are rigorous. 








Our New 1910 Catalogue of High School and College Textbooks Will Be Sent To Any 


Teacher on Request. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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_ THE GREAT NEED 


For a Moderate-Priced Cyclopedia of Not Too Many Volumes Isat Last Supplied 


APPLETON’S NEW. 
PRACTICAL CYCLOPEDIA 


The Result of Fifty Years’ Experience as Cyclopedia Makers 


If you want a cyclopedia just to fill a book shelf, some other work will suit you bet- 
ter. But if you want an actual, working cyclopedia, one that answers questions quickly 
and in a way that does not require a university education to understand—there is no 
work that can compare with this one. 


SIMPLICITY Very article is written in simple, easily understood language. Special 
effort has been made to explain technical and scientific terms where 
necessary to make the meaning clear. 


ACCURACY This work is the product of the most experienced reference work makers 
in the world; much stress has been laid upon accuracy. 


PRACTICAL The useful character of the illustrations will appeal to every reader. 
ILLUSTRATIONS With the fundamental plan of practical usefulness in mind, the editors 
have made every illustration as clear, distinct and accurate as possible. “The six 
volumes contain: 


1500 Text Illustrations 24 Full-page Half-tones 
24 Full-page Colored Maps _ 24 Full-page Colored Illustrations 


INDEXES - be practical value of the CYCLOPEDIA is greatly enhanced by the com- 

plete and original Index system. The first is arranged so that any important 
fact can be quickly found. The second makes it easy to find all the articles bearing on 
any particular subject. 


EDITORS The Editor-in-Chief is Marcus Benjamin, Ph.D., Sc.D., F.C.S., Editor, 

United States National Museum, Washington, D. C., assisted by Arthur E. 
Bostwick, Ph.D., Librarian St. Louis Public Library, formerly President American 
Library Association, and an able corps of sub-editors. The able and scholarly Introduc- 
tion is the work of Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS 


| 
Have you. made -your plans for the Summer? 
Do. you expect to rest all the time, or would you like to work if "eae > 





Dept.B ° 


you could find something that would pay? Prmrensgers 


APPLETON’S NEW PRACTICAL CYCLOPEDIA ¢  Si5,e 


has been published to meet the needs of the average school and home. vy.” New York City 
' Gentlemen: Please . 


e". send me Sample pages 


It is salable. 4 
It is new in every detail. ye 


‘ ge Ss eas , # of AP Pr 
It is a worthy, dignified publication, and you need not hesitate Fe PRACTIC ce yen 
to recommend it. including Graphic Illustra- 
Six Volumes. Maroon Buckram, $18 tions and Colored Plates. 
Half Morocco, $24 the Set 


Write promptly if you want to make sure of 
exclusive territory. 


‘D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Dept. 
38 West 32nd Street, New York City rs Date: vices SHMtO Gi iuliibiis.esiatitiiaae 
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NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 


Webster’s 


New International 


Dictionary 
Just Published 


Editor in Chief, DR. W. T. HARRIS 


Former U. 8. Com. of Education. 

















400,000 Words and Phrases 
Defined. Twice as many 
as in the old Interna- 
tional. 

2,700 Pages, every line of 
which has been revised 
and reset. 

6,000 Illustrations, each 
selected for the clear ex- 
plication of the term 
treated. 

Divided Page—important 
words above, less im- 
portant below. 

Encyclopedic Information on thousands of subjects. 

Synonyms more skillfully treated than in any other 
English work. 

Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary are up to 
date. 

Mechanical Work is a triumph of the bookmakers’ 
art. 


Ei i Fil £3 


WL ELA ELL Ea 





GET THE BEST in sMalatanatie, Cuiensienen, Authority, Utility 


WRITE FOR SPECIMEN PAGES TO 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 











NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 








A Laboratory Manual of Physical Geography 

By Professor R. S. Tarr and O. D. von Engeln of 
the Department of Physical Geography at Cornell 
University. Boards. 934 by 8 inches. xvii + 362 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


American Government 
For Use in Secondary Schools. Revised and Re- 
written. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley, Author of “The 
American Federal State,” “American History,” ete. 
1zmo. Cloth. xxix + 356 + xxxi pages. $1.00 net. 


The Building and Care of the Body 


An Elementary Text-book in Practical Physiology 
and Hygiene. By Columbus N. Millard, Supervisor of 
Grammar Grades Buffalo Public Schools, Author of 
“The Wonderful House that Jack Has.” 12mo. Cloth. 
x +235 pages. 40 cents net. 


The American Rural School 


Its Characteristics, Its Future and Its Problems. 
By Harold Waldstein Foght, A.M., Professor of Edu- 
cation, Midland College. 12mo. Cloth. xxi + 361 
pages. $1.25 net. 

Exposition and Illustration in Teaching 
_ By John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of London. 12mo. Cloth. vii + 
426 pages. $1.25 net. 
Attention and Interest 

A Study in Psychology and Education. By Felix 
Arnold, Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth. viii + 272 pages. $1.00 
net. : 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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For School and Home 
NEWEST ISSUES: 


Golden Jubilee Edition of 


Paradise of Childhood 
By Edward Wiebe 


Revised and. enlarged by Jenny B. Merrill, 
Pd.D., Director of Kindergartens, Boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond. 
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Since the publication of this book in 1868, it 
has been the accepted standard guide to the 
kindergarten. This new edition is thoroughly 
up to date, embodying a whole new part by 
Dr. Merrill, covering the methods and mate- 
rials now employed in the progressive New 
York kindergartens of which she is director. 
The book as now published contains three 
parts, viz.: 


I—The Kindergarten of To-day. Dr. Jenny 
B. Merrill. 
II—The Paradise of Childhood. 
Wiebe. 
IlI—The Life of Froebel. Henry W. Blake. 


Beautifully bound in one large volume of 
over 300 pages. Illustrated with 28 full page 
half tones and over two hundred line engrav- 
ings, diagrams, etc. Size 74x9%. Cloth with 
cover design in three colors and gold. 

Price, $2.00° 


Edward 


Stories for Wakeland and 


Dreamland 
By Anne Elizabeth Allen 


A new book of original stories for kinder- 
garten, primary school and home. Illustrated 
by Diantha H. Marlowe. Cloth, 12mo. 


Price, $0.60 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
Songs 


By Ethel Crowninshield 

This new book contains twenty of Steven- 
son’s most exquisite child poems, for which 
Miss Crowninshield has composed tuneful mel- 
odies, suggestive of the same cheerful inspira- 
tion which has made her Mother Goose Songs 

so popular. Boards. Size 74%x10%. 
Price, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
San Francisco. 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros, 
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Each of Our Commercial Publications 


is the result of much study and experience. Each is written by a teacher who is gener- 
ally regarded as an authority on that particular subject. Each is the consummation of 
his successful methods of teaching, and takes into account all the needs of commercial 
classes. 


The Latest of Our Books for Commercial Classes is 


Eldridge’s Shorthand Dictation Exercises 


PRICE, 65 CENTS 
By EDWARD H. ELDRIDGE, Ph.D., Director School of Secretarial Studies 
Simmons College, Boston 


@ Published in five editions—Benn Pitman, Isaac Pitman, Gregg, Graham, and edi- 
tion without shorthand outlines. 


@ Containing a vocabulary of. 5,000 words; flictation matter of 100,000 words; and 
450 letters for dictation, representing thirty lines of business. 


@A novel feature is that the outer part of each page provides space for an exercise to 
be written and torn out along perforated lines and handed to the teacher for correction. 








Complete Catalogue of Commercial Publications Sent to any Teacher on po 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 














The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination .are called into play in a 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic Fessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 

Primer. . 30¢ Second Reader . 42c. 
First Reader 36c. Manual ... 50c. 


THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 


For High Schools, Normal Schools and Choral 
Work. A choice, collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all na- 
tions, together with representative sacred and pa- 
triotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 





MATHEMATICS 
ARITHMETIC 
e""0g s Mental Arith- 

meti 
Lippincott’ s 
Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Practical 
Arithmetic. 
ALGEBRA 
Perrin’s Drill-Book in AlI- 


Elementary 


gebra. 
Lippincott’s 
Algebra. 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY 
Chauvenet’s Plane and 
Solid Geometry. 
Chauvenet’s Plane and 
Solid Geometry (Byer- 
ly Edition). 
Chauvenet’s 
try. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
Schwinn and Stevenson’s 
Civil Government. 
LANGUAGE 
Patrick’s Lessons in Lan- 
guage. 
Patrick’s Lessons in Gram- 
mar. 
PHYSIOLOGIES 
Lippincott’s Physiologies. 
Three Books, 


Elementary 


Trigonome- 





PHYSICS 
For High Schools and Academies 
Culler’s First Book in 
Physics. 
Culler’s. Text-Book of 
Physics. 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 
Elementary Science Read- 
ers. Three volumes. 
Home Life in All Lands. 
Two Volumes. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
Morris’s Primary History. 
Morris’s Elementary His- 
tory. 
Morris’s School History. 
Morris’s Advanced His- 
tory. 
NATURAL SCIENCE 


Bert’s First Steps in Sci- 
entific Knowledge. 

Bert’s Primer of Scientific 
Knowledge. 

DICTIONARIES 

Worcester’s New Primary 
victionary. 

Worcester’s New School 
Dictionary. 

Worcester’s Comprehen- 
sive Dictionary. 

Worcester’s Academic 
Dictionary. 











Correspondence Solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


A great work is entrusted to the teacher :—it is nothing less than the making of a man— 
the shaping of the character of the nation. 

How vital then the means employed—the knowledge imparted by the printed page as well as 
by the living teacher. On the book side of this training, our texts are everywhere:¢ommended as 
powerful factors in the greater growth of the child, in the building of a wiser citizenship. 


Use These Aids 


Robinson's Commercial Geography Patriolic and Folk S 

The Dodge Geographics Curry’s Lilerary Readings 

The Mace Histories : Industrial and Social History Series 

Lincbarger’s Elementary Chemistry _ '' Language ‘Through “Nature, Literature “and -Art 
Lincbarger’s Chemistry Manual The Century Spelling Book 

Kavana and Beatly’s Composition and Rhetoric The Dockery Number Chart 


New Readers __ 
The Lady of the LaKe The Canterbury Pilgrims 


' Scott-Barbour. Illustrated with photos, and Retold for Children by Katherine Lee Bates. II- 
= of the clans in color. Frontispiece by ae with line drawings by Angus Mac- 
eslie. Donall. 


Little Rhymes for Little Readers Old Fashioned Fairy Tales 


Wilhelmina, Seegmiller.. Il]ustrated with Ruth Marian Foster Washburne. Three color: illus- 
Hallock’s delightful children pictures. trations. 


by Beautiful illustrations ; type and binding excellent. Books printed on unglazed paper wherever possible 

“In.publishing-such books for the school children of the land you are conferring-a-personal 
favor upon every. teacher and parent.”—O. H. Bakeless, Department of Pedagogy, State Nor- 
mal School, Bloomsburg, Pa: 4 


‘chicago === RAND McNALLY & COMPANY _tew York 
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Teachers and School officials who- attend the meeting. of 
the ‘National Education’ Association are cordially invited 
to: visit: the office of Ginn and Company, at 29 Beacon 
Street, Boston, the site of the historic John Hancock House. 
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abs Items of Interest to em Teachers a 





IT IS TRUE 


That.the territory. adopting 
Buehler’s English Gram- 
_mar, since publication, rep- 
resents Over Twenty Million 
Population and contains over 
Fifty Thousand Public and 
Private Schools. =~ 
_-These books have. :made 
the study of English 

- Popular and Successful 

_ wherever they are used. 


The right thing in the 


|. Tight place. at. the-; right 


time, leads to quick results. 
This. applies especially to 
the movable copies in 
Slocum’s Method of Teaching 
_ Penmanship, If you. want 
to turn out good writers in 
your classes, Slocum will 
tell you how it may be done. 





WHEN WE SAY 


That 27 of the 33 cities in 
Massachusetts use the Aldine 
Readers, 


Readers, 


That they -are.in use in hun- 
dreds of schools elsewhere, and 
that over a» thousand more 


throughout the country are now > 


considering their adoption, 


DOES IT MEAN ANYTHING 
TO YOU? 





SEVENTY HANDSOME ‘ 
VOLUMES . 


Containing choicest sélec- Fe 
tions. of the standard au- |’ 


thors edited by Edward ‘| 
Everett Hale, Jr., and other |. 


and cheapness. 


eminent scholars ‘and teach- | 

, The |; 
i tae “Standard Literature.Series. | ’ 

That 215 of the 321 towns in. 

Massachusetts. use the Aldine ; 


ers, now compose 


Unsurpassed in quality 


Shall we 
send you a specimen copy? 


How Uncle Sam Does Things 
on the Isthmus 

is stirringly told in the new~ 

book, Panama and the .Ca- .|. 

nal, by Hall and Chester; 


140 photographic -illustra- i 


tions, drawings and maps. 


“More fascinating than. | 
any novel to the average |- 


boy,” says one School Su- 
perintendent: ; 





~ Our New Descriptive Catalogue gives full particulars. 
NEWSON & COMPAN Y, Publishers 


NEW YORK, — 


Send for it, |. 
CHICAGO 








WINSLOW'S GEOGRAPHY READERS 


AN AUTHORITATIVE OPINION : 


Professor . C. Ridgeley, State Normal University, Illinois: 
I have read every page of the three books that I have seen with interest and 


profit to myself. 


So far as I know, this is the first attempt to base a series of 


geographies on an industrial foundation, and it seems to me that the books will 
find a ready place both as supplementary readers and as text-books. 
The plan.of Book One is of exceptional value, and I believe will find favor 


among teachers. 


The second book comes nearer the method of treatment of the 





Five books. 
The. United. States. 


BOSTON 


United States from the standpoint of leading geography teachers than any book 
I know. It combines interesting facts and important places in a most useful 
and instructive manner. The selection of material for Book Three is excellent. 
The combination of valuable natural, historical, and industrial topics gives a 
treatment which will-furnish pupils a basis for understanding these countries 
from any standpoint in their later reading. 


About 200 pages each. Maps and illustrations. Price, 50 cents. I. The Earth and Its People. 


III. Our American Neighbors, 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK 
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II. 


IV. Europe. V. Distant Countries: Asia, Africa, Australia. 


CHICAGO 
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How 200 Children Live and Learn 


UDOLPH R. : 

SFE sas New York x. (REEDE R, Ph.D. 
principal Practice Department Illinois State Normal University; 
lecturer Columbia University; lecturer New York and Bos- 
ton Schools of Philanthropy; corporate member 

FRR PD Illinois Children’s Home Finding Society. 

N the anvil of seven years’ experience here, 
following other work as teacher and social 
worker, Dr. Reeder has hammered out 

strong, clear-cut theories of rearing children, tried 
them out and modified them, and in this book set 
them down for the benefit of us all. To read what 
boys get out of darning their own stockings, and 
girls out of raising chickens—to name but two out 
of many examples—forms a fascinating story, rich 
in anecdote and charmingly written. 

Besides a thoughtful discussion of institutional problems, Dr. Reeder has 
written a book on practical pedagogy for parents, social workers and teachers. 
The education of the whole child, not one or two sections of him, is set forth. 
A summary of ten years’ observation and experience with two hundred chil- 
dren with whom the author has “lived and learned,” not five hours a day for 
five days a week in the school room, not mornings and evenings and Saturdays 
and Sundays asin the home; butin both school and home, in shop and garden 
and on the playground, with the whole child—physical, intellectual, social, 
moral and religious—for twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, fifty- 


two weeks a year. 


Just the Book to Read on Your Vacation 


The practical experience of a man who has had unusual opportunities to 
: : : : é : 
study and train children as father, teacher and superintendent of a big children’s 
institution. Particularly inspiring and helpful in handling your difficult boys 
and in the teaching of the children in whom you are most interested. A book 
you will want to mull over and read again from time to time. 
ce . . ’ . . 
How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn,” has been widely reviewed 
and commented upon by the press. A few typical sentences follow : 
Progressive Teacher—Just the book for teachers and parents. 
Popular Educator—A most suggestive book for any reader, but especially for the teacher. 
San Francisco Chronicle—A valuable contribution to the literature of practical education. 
Review of Reviews—Illustrates in a vivid way the importance of education outside of books. 
School Education—A charming book from which the interested teacher will absorb useful 
methods of dealing with children. 


Springfield Republican—Should be welcomed by parents, teachers, and all those who 
have an interest in the child of today and the adult of tomorrow. 


HOW TWO HUNDRED CHILDREN 
LIVE AND LEARN 
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A Golden Day in June 

By BERTHA E. BusH, Iowa 
Roses, yellow roses, 

Blossom everywhere. 
Fragrant golden lilies 

Perfume all the air. 
Sunshine’s golden glory 

Beams upon your way. 
Little boy and little girl, 

Enjoy this golden day. 


Soft June breezes bring. 
Everything is lovely | 

Where you work or play. 
Little boy and little girl, 

Enjoy this golden day. 


June, with all its beauty, 
Comes but once a year. 
Full of joy and cheer. 
Fill each precious moment 
Store up golden memories 
For times when skies are gray. 
Little boy and little girl, 
Enjoy this golden day. 


Songs of happy gladness 
Sweet bird-voices sing; 
Wafts of pleasant fragrance 





Just Being Happy 

Just being happy is the finest 
thing to do— 

Looking on the bright side 
rather than the blue; 

Sad or sunny musing is largely 
in choosing, 

And just being happy is a brave 
work and true. 

Just being happy will help other 
souls along— 

With a heavy burden they may 
not be strong; 

If their skies you brighten, your 
own sky will lighten, 

By just being happy with a 
heart full of song. 

—Selected. 





The Clock 


| He stands in the corner from 








morning till night, 
A patient old thing with no 
feet. 
His face is as shining and round 
as a moon, 
And O, so exceedingly neat! 


| From breakfast to supper, 


Right on thru the day, 


“Tick-tock! tick-tock! I’m only a 


clock. 
Tick-tock! 
say. 
His hands are quite tidy, and 
grow on his face. 
When I get to be big I shall 
know 
Why one is so long and the other 
so short, 
And one he moves fast and 
one slow. 


tick-tock!” he'll 


| From breakfast to supper, 


Right on thru the day, 


| “Tick-tock! tick-tock! I’m only a 


clock. 
Tick -tock! 
say. : 
At night, when I’m sleeping, he 
keeps wide awake 
To see what the little mice do; 


tick-tock!” he'll 


| And he watches the Brownie 


creep in thru the blind, 
His little red shoes soaked 
with dew. 


| From supper to breakfast, 


From night-time to day, 


| “Tick-tock! tick-tock! I’m only a 
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clock. 

Tick-tock! tick-tock!” he’ll 
say. 
And when it comes morning, I 

wish he would tell— 
I ask him—but never a trace 
Of the wonderful doings he saw 
in the night 
Does he show in his sober old 
face. 
From breakfast to supper, 
Right on thru the day, 
“Tick-tock! tick-tock! I’m only a 
clock. 
Tick-tock! 
say. 
—CAROLYN §. BAILEY, in Youth's 
Companion. 


tick-tock!” he'll 
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placing problems on the board. Teacher has a unique key tell- 
ing at a glance the correctness of the work. Books I, II, III, 
6 cents each; per dozen, 60 cents. Samples on request. 























MANUAL FOR TEACHING. Division Supt. Woodfeld, of 
Rochester, Minn., has produced a definite, logical and peda- 
gogical process which produces results and makes the teaching 
of division a simple proposition. Price, 10 cents. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING, ARTS AND CRAFTS COURSE. 
Treats of object drawing in pencil, crayon and water color, 
design, construction, decoration, lettering, manual training; 
landscape in pencil and in color. Eight books, 40 pages each— 
86 pages of pencil and brush drawing and instruction, and four 
eo of color designs and illustrations. Write for full par- 
ticulars. 





CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
By William M. Giffin, of the Chicago Schools. Constructive 
Geometry to be given before beginning the usual work in 
geometry. 42 pages of problems, definitions and lessons on the 
fundamentals. Price, 10 cents. 
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A Book of Great Interest to Kindergarten Teachers 
UNIQUE and ORIGINAL 


Rainy Day Pastimes for Children 


Contains chapters on paper cutting, paper folding, 
stenciling, straw work, bead work, paper embroid- 
ery, and severa! other interesting and instructive pas- 
times, with over 250 illustrations. Suitable for chil- 
dren from four years upward. 

No book has ever been published that compares 
with this in completeness and originality. Full and 
exhaustive plans and suggestions that the youngest 
child can easily grasp and understand. It opens 
new and delightful methods of occupying and at the 
same time amusing and instructing children. 


Cloth, large quarto, Price 75 cents 


Library Sets 


Handsome and substantial Library Editions of the 
STANDARD AUTHORS bound in cloth, buckram, 
half calf and half morocco, ranging in prices from 
$1.00 to $3.00 per volume. 

These sets are all handsomely printed on fine 
paper, beautifully illustrated and substantially bound. 
The best Library Sets on the market. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
DANA ESTES & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Texts Teachers 


Like To Teach 








For Elementary Schools 
The Progressive Road to Reading 


A new series distinguished by stories that appeal to 
the child’s imagination and dramatic instinct. The ma- 
terial consists of child classics full of life and action; 
the method .is simplicity itself and: insures phenomenal 
results. 


The Rational Method in Reading 


A widely popular series which gives the pupil a large 
vocabulary, instant grasp of new words and correct 
pronunciation. A wise combination of the sentence and 
phonetic methods. 


Stepping Stones to Literature 


A unique series of eight readers, combining the nec- 
essary technique with a real course in literature. Dis- 
tinctive for their artistic qualities. 


Guide Books to English 


The bést texts for language work published. Full of 
snap and vitality, inspiring and practical plans and sug- 
gestions.‘ They give the pupil- power to express him- 
self «cobrectly. and -interestingly,. and- familiarize him 
with the bést literature. 


Conn’s Physiologies 


Introductory Physiology and Hygiene and Element- 
ary Physiology and Hygiene. These two texts deal 
with these,two subjects in a way that interests and ini- 
presses every pupil. Thorough’: up-to-date in- their 
treatment of tuberculosis and infection. 


Modern Music Series 


Represents. the latest thought in musical pedagogy, 
comprises. a “most delightful- collection of children’s 
songs, develops the musical sense and gives a knowl- 
edge. of musical elements. 


Around the World 


Delightful geographical readers, accurate, up-to-date 
and conveying useful information in a style that holds 
the children’s interest. 





For High Schools and Colleges 


First Year of Latin 


A unique text basing thorough instruction in the es- 
sentials of Latin Grammar on material from Czesar’s 
Gallic War, thus insuring excellent preparation for the 
reading of Cesar. Frequent reviews are skilfully 
planned. 330 pp. $1.00. 


Caesar’s Gallic War 


. With this book the pupil is saved the cost of two 
books, for this text contains all the grammar, all the 
text and all the prose composition required for, second 
year work. , Enthusiastically endorsed. 409 pp. $1.25. 


Elements of Geometry 


Systematic and logical in its presentation, clear and 
practical in its treatment of originals and in its arrange- 
ment of theorems into groups. 355 pp. $1.25. 


Advanced Physiology and Hygiene 


P-:esents the facts of anatomy and physiology every 
high school girl and boy should know. ° Its style is so 
interesting that the pupil’s own personal health and 
matters of public hygiene become questions of real and 
vital interest to him. 419 pp. $1.10. 


Sociology ; Its Simpler Teachings and 
Applications 
A frank, scholarly discussion of modern social condi- 
tions, pointing out, with considerable optimism, various 
ways in which society could apply sociological principles 
to the betterment of its present state. Scientific. yet 
fascinating. 405 pp. $1.50. 


The Development of the State 


A vigorous, clear-cut exposition ‘of the evolution and 
organization of the state. Thoroughly scientific, yet at 
the same time vital and vivid. 343 pp. $1.50. 


International Law 


The fifth edition of a book that has come to be rec- 
ognized as a world authority. Important material well 
classified; valuable appendices. 525 pp. $2.50. 





Recollections of a New England Educator 
By William A. Mowry, Ph.D.. 294 pp. $1.50. 
A book overflowing with good humor and coth- 


mon sense. The ripe experience of fifty years’ as- 
sociation with schools. 


The Basis of Practical Teaching 


By Elmer Burritt Bryan, 
University. 190 pp. $1.25. 

Witty, warm-hearted and full of pithy suggestions 
and sage. counsel, this is a book that quickens the 
zeal and refreshes the spirit of every one of its 
readers. 


President of Colgate 





Books for Teachers’ Vacations 





Waymarks for Teachers 
By Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons Col- 
lege. 276 pp. $1.25. 
The charm of this book is its personal, sympa- 
thetic quality; its value comes from successful 
everyday experience. It will help every teacher. 


The School and Its Life 


By Charles B. Gilbert, formerly Superintendent 
of Schools, Rochester. 267 pp. $1:25. 

Practical suggestions for dealing with the many 
problems of city schools. Broad-minded, enthusias- 
tic, and rich in ideas that are inspiring. 
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On to Boston! 


The Boston meeting of the N. E. A. promises 
to surpass in attendance and enthusiasm all the 
conventions held in recent years. In numbers it 
cannot be expected to repeat the success of the 
former Boston meeting. 

Many things have happened which have damp- 
ened the zeal of several leaders who gave ardent 
support to the Association in former years. How- 
ever, even eighteen or twenty-five thousand will 
mark a gratifying record. 

Fortunately the sea coast has lost none of its 
attractions for teachers in the interior. Boston 
is a golden book of American history. Around 
about the city are pleasant, homey towns, with 
moss on the gravestones, and shrines glorified by 
heroes in the world of art and letters. The un- 
surpassed geniality of the woods of Vermont, the 
imposing beauty of the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, and the cool waters and deep forests of 
Maine, are inviting teachers to come and find rest 
and refreshment under the sky of old New Eng- 
land. 

The N. E. A. itself would probably attract no 
more teachers than are gathered together at the 
midwinter meetings of the Department of Super- 
intendence. This is not owing to any decline in 
professional spirit among teachers. This spirit 
finds expression in the increased attendance at 
schools devoted to the science and art of educa- 
tion, and at gatherings where the serious study 
of school problems is the supreme consideration. 
The N. E. A. has been used too much for the ad- 
vancement of personal ambitions on the part of a 
handful of “insiders.” The result is the same as 
in politics: Many have turned away in disgust, 
and take no further interest in the organization, 
except perhaps merely continuing to pay dues and 
hoping for better things to come. A few who, 
actuated by a strong sense of duty, have meas- 
ured swords with the satraps in the machine, are 
continuing to fight for the right, tho they have 
been made to suffer not a little for their presump- 
tuousness. To them we must look for an arous- 
ing of the indifferent mass who merely pay dues 
and taste of the dishes that are served up to them 
without feeling the slightest responsibility for the 
government of the association. 

The Boston meeting will be a critical one. The 
question whether the machine shall have undis- 
puted sway must be settled. Attempts have been 
made to confuse the issue. The question is not 
whether a man or a woman shall be president, but 
whether the man or woman chosen as president 
possesses the courage and wisdom to make the 
government of the N. E. A., not a copy of our 
civic government as shrewd self-seekers have 
made it, but of our government as it was intended 
by its founders to be, imbued with the spirit of 
democracy. 

Mrs. Young has shown her mettle in the han- 
dling of the school situation in Chicago. She can 
be trusted to do what is right. However, it may 


be advisable to defer her election to 1911, when 
she will be free from other presidential responsi- 
bilities, and this year re-elect President Joyner, 
who has abundantly proved his independence, 
firmness, resourcefulness and tact. It takes at 
least a year for even an experienced manager of a 
large organization to get the right grasp of the 
situation, especially if he be not persona grata 
with powers that have come to regard the ruler- 
ship as their personal heritage from Providence. 

Among the matters that should be subjected to 
the most searching investigation are the affairs 
of the board of trustees. Ever since one of the 
members of the board was adjudged a defaulter, 
and sent to prison, there have been ugly rumors 
afloat, which nothing but the fullest publicity of 
all acts will ever silence. The trustees are given 
great powers. This in itself should make the 
members of the board desirous of having their 
acts reviewed in broad daylight, to avert the 
growth of suspicions. Until quite recently the 
board was without the sort of organization which 
a body of that nature should have. Arbitrary 
acts of the self-constituted chairman could be 
done first and legalized afterward. The exclusion 
of Supt. Carroll G. Pearse from the trusteeshiv 
would in itself constitute a most significant bit of 
argument for a comprehensive inquiry into the 
doings of the board. 

The death of Norman A. Calkins, about sixteen 
years ago, ended one chapter of the history of the 
board of trustees. The men of that period are 
dead. But the documents which had been in Dr. 
Calkins’ possession were taken over by Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, who from that time to this 
has been closely identified with the affairs of the 
board. The history of the second chapter, there- 
fore, can well be subjected to a searching and 
just inquiry. No doubt the present trustees will 
welcome such an inquiry, to set at rest, once for 
all, whatever unpleasant talk there may be in cir- 
culation. 

At the Boston convention the directors of the 
N. E. A. will be asked to choose two trustees, one 
in place of President Butler, whose term expires, 
and one in place of Pearse of Wisconsin, whom 
some of his confreres have attempted to eliminate 
by a ruling of his confreres which does not appeal 
to an outsider as either fraternal or just. 

The board of directors may decide to reinstate 
Pearse. They certainly ought to hear his side of 
the case before accepting the verdict of Dr. But- 
ler and its ratification at a special meeting at- 
tended by only two trustees besides Dr. Butler. 

Unfortunately the peculiarly centralized organ- 
ization of the N. E. A. does not afford the active 
members as full an opportunity for decisive ex- 
pression in these matters as one might look for 
among people supposed to be the foremost ex- 
emplars of American principles of government. 
However, a sufficiently strong public sentiment 
can accomplish much. Let us have the largest 
vossible attendance of active members, watchful 
that righteousness may prevail. 

Dr. Shepard has been re-elected secretary for 
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a term of four years. This is good news. Now 
let us have Dr. Joyner for another term and then 
elect Mrs. Young to succeed him. 

Boston is ideally situated for the 1910 conven- 
tion. Moreover, everything that the heart can 
wish for is being done by the local committee to 
make the stay of the visitors to that city pleas- 
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ant and profitable. Let the teachers show their 
appreciation of the work in their behalf and at 
the same time give expression to their interest 
in the welfare of the N. E. A. by attending the 
convention. And let the active members bear in 
mind that the responsibility for the future of the 
organization devolves upon them. 


Business Talk with Subscribers 


The SCHOOL JOURNAL is edited with special ref- 
erence to the needs of teachers in the intermediate 
and advanced grades, and to be particularly help- 
ful also to principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents of schools. To bring good cheer and in- 
spiration to these workers; to bring to their no- 
tice the best ideas and most successful efforts of 
teachers in these special fields; to promote profit- 
able interchange of thoughts and experiences; to 
preserve thruout an optimistic and constructive 
attitude; to promote the feeling of comradeship 
between contributors and subscribers that shall 
unite us all in a spirit of service and professional 
advancement—these are some of the essentials of 
our editorial policy. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is a national magazine. 
In its pages are brought together the most ef- 
ficient plans from everywhere for the strengthen- 
ing and refreshing of the spirit of those who are 
striving to keep their souls alive, and to give to 
their pupils and their communities the best that 
educational experience can offer. The wisest 
teachers realize that they must go out of them- 
selves constantly to drink in the invigorating 
breath of the greater world. They know the dan- 
gers of self-sufficiency. They know that failing 
to keep in touch with teachers in other parts of 
their common country leads of necessity into nar- 
rowing grooves. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is an an- 
tidote for provincialism and self-sufficiency. 

There is no small degree of satisfaction in the 
assurance that subscribers are pleased with THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. To the many friends who 
have given expression to their satisfaction with 
our work we give hearty thanks. Suggestions 
for further improving the usefulness of this mag- 
azine are always welcome. If you have problems 
that do not appear to receive sufficient attention 
in these pages, please let the editor know. 

The mailing service of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
has been most satisfactory. Occasional slips are 
bound to occur, both in the mailing department 
and in the postal transmission.—There have been 
practically no complaints on this score, and so we 
take it for granted that all subscribers received 
their copies regularly and promptly. Please do 
not hesitate to notify us when a number fails to 
reach you, also if by chance your copy is defective 
we will gladly make good every loss of this na- 
ture. Only the notice must not be too long de- 
ferred, as the supply of copies is limited. 

This is the fortieth Annual Summer Number 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. We acknowledge with 
gratitude the generosity of the advertisers repre- 
sented in these pages. The attention of our read- 
ers is called to the advertisements, which afford 
an interesting testimony of the regard which 
business firms have for the teachers. Great care 
is taken to exclude unreliable firms, catch-penny 
baits, and advertisements of a character unbe- 
coming a magazine striving to be worthy the sup- 
port of the teaching nrofession. In writing to 
advertisers please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL publishes ten numbers a 
year. July and August are vacation months. The 
next number after the present one will be issued 
in September. 

In reporting a change of address, subscribers 
are requested to mention in all cases the address 
to which the magazine has been sent heretofore. 
By cutting the label from the wrapper and enclos- 
ing it with the note giving the new address you 
can help the subscription clerks do their part of 
the work accurately. 

Several thousand subscriptions expire with the 
present number. Our general policy is not to send 
the magazine beyond the term of subscription. It 
is well, therefore, to send notice of renewal 
promptly. While our terms are cash in advance, 
we are willing at all times to allow an extension 
of payment when asked to do so. The price is 
$1.25 for one year, $2.00 for two years, paid in 
advance. If your own subscription has come to 
an end, you will favor us by letting us know at 
once whether we may continue your name on our 


list. 
The Program for 1910 to 1911. 

The program for the seventy-eighth volume of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, which begins with the September num- 
ber, includes all of the departments that have proved 
popular in the present year: 

Frank Owen Payne’s “Industrial Nature Study’ has 
attracted deserved attention. There is no doubt that na- 
ture study must find its claim to universal consideration 
in the elementary schools, along the lines here indicated. 
This is a new age. A new nature study is needed. Frank 
Owen Payne knows it. He has it well in hand. He is 
teaching it day after day. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will con- 
tinue to present his best work. 

Harriet E. Peet has given us three years of precious 
material for the study of composition and literature. She 
will remain with us and give us from the rich stores of 
her successful experience as a teacher of English a spe- 
cially helpful series on the “teaching of ethics by means 
of literature.” The plan of presentation will be quite dif- 
ferent from that of last year, and should prove exceed- 
ingly interesting. The series will meet the chief among 
present practical needs in an effective manner. THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL here offers its readers a great treat. 

Our’ geography department will be fully as strong as it 
has been in the past two years. Commercial geography 
will reczive due consideration. Traffic and traffic routes 
will continue to occupy an important place in the pro- 
gram. There will be fully illustrated descriptions of how 
an overland train is made up, and how a modern ocean 
steamer is constructed and equipped. Travel will form 
a new feature. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is fortunate in 
having the assistance of experienced traffic managers in 
the preparation of this material. 

Dramatizations of historical and legendary subjects by 
E. Fern Hague are on the bill of fare. So are memory 
gems, blackboard calendars, programs for special days, 
pieces to speak and—songs, the best to be found any- 
where. One good song a month will be the minimum. 
There will be no trash, no sentimental mush. THE 
SCHCOL JOURNAL likes to be judged by what it leaves out. 
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no less than by what it puts in, in the departments of 
school entertainment, recitation and song. 

Isaac Price will describe the workings of the various 
divisions of the government, both Nation and State. 
There will be useful history outlines and historical poems. 
Present-day history will be given the same prominence as 
in the past. Quarterly reviews of current events were a 
unique feature last year. They will be found in the new 
volume of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Book reviews and the most important news of the school 
world will be regular departments. Questions for ex- 
amination and review, suitable for the fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth school years, will also be printed in every 
number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

One word as to “The Cheerful Confidant.” Never mind 
who he is. He is good. His sunny thoughts will follow 
us thru the year. No better thought-stuff was ever pre- 
sented in any educational periodical. The “Cheerful Con- 
fidences” will be found in every number of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 
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With so rich a feast prepared for the new volume, we 
trust that every subscription expiring with the present 
month will be promptly renewed. Many are taking ad- 
vantage of our offer to accept subscriptions for two years 
in advance at $2.00. In order to facilitate payment for 
those who may not be able at this time to forward this 
amount, we will agree to accept a partial payment, with a 
statement that the balance will be paid before November 
1, 1910. Generous allowance will be for new subscriptions 
obtained thru the kind offices of present subscribers. Will 
you not lend your help to bring THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
to any teachers among your friends who may not know 
its value? We believe THE ScHOOL JOURNAL deserves 


, your support. Don’t you? 


And now may the approaching vacation time be 
rich in pleasure and recreation for you. May 
happiness attend your way. In September we 
shall meet again. ‘Till then, God be with you, and 
me, and all of us together. 


Cheerful Confidences 


A Kiss and Addition 


Forty-five years ago the bookkeeper in my 
father’s store was a pretty woman of about 
twenty-five. I was ten. I disliked arithmetic. 
One afternoon she asked me to help her make 
out the monthly, or it may have been the semi- 
annual, bills. As I was pegging away she came 
up behind me and gave me a kiss. She said I was 
the best boy in Massilon, and that her best beau 
was going to take her out riding and, further- 
more, that she could go because I was helping her 
so well that she could get thru in time. I don’t 
know that I have ever done any better work, hour 
for hour, than I did that afternoon. -I have had 
all sorts of teachers. Some I liked, some I loved. 
The latter kind, I remember, never had any 
trouble getting their children to learn their les- 
sons. 

I had, in college, as professor of my favorite 
subject, history, a man who seemed to take such 
delight in making students fail that he was able 
to enjoy his especial pleasure most of the time. I 
would not go so far as to claim that by merely 
loving children that you can teach them arith- 
metic, but a number of things lead me to believe 
that the positive virtues of love, affection, hope, 
expectation, confidence, encouragement, praise, 
compliment and inspiration are wonderful aids to 
successful teaching. 

Colleges were close together, back home in 
Ohio. We used to go over to a neighboring town 
to have debating contests with the college team 
there. Once the debaters from our institution 
found themselves at the last minute short a man 
who had been taken suddenly sick. In the audi- 
ence was John House, whose folks lived in that 
town. Our Jeader went down to John’s seat and 
- him he’d have to come up and fill the vacant 
place. 

“T ain’t a debater,” said John. 

“You’ll have to come and do something,” said 
the leader. 

“Yes, John,” said his mother, “go up and do 
your best; no one can do better than that.” 

So John sat on the stage with the rest of them 
and took notes and tried to think of something 
to say. When his turn came he went to the front 
of the stage and looked over people’s heads to 
where his mother was sitting. She telegraphed 
some wireless message in the instinctive language 


* of love. 


Her eyes were bright; her face was 
smiling; she seemed to be saying, “You’re my 
boy and there is none better.” 

Whatever it was it brought out the hidden and 
unexpected powers of the boy, for he spoke so ear- 
nestly and naturally and so effectively that in a 
minute or two the whole audience was with him, 
inspiring him to efforts that he had never made 
before. He seemed to be magnetic. Words came 
of their own accord. He made a hit. He won 
the debate for his side. 

Last summer I sat in a crowd of people at the 
head of a narrow bay, watching some canoe races. 
There were a dozen crews of four paddlers each, 
coming down the course. A young chap near us 
said, “By George, the Wastikas are moving up to 
second place. Come on, fellers, let’s give ’em a 
yell.” They ran up the beach and began shout- 
ing in concert; “Wastika, come on! Come on, 
Wastika! Wastika!” They had a regular set of 
phrases in which were “You will win, Wastika!”’ 
“Keep a-going, Wastika,” etc. It seemed to me 
that these yellers on the shore pulled their crew 
past the second place and then into the winners’ 
position. 

I won a swimming match once. I know that 
the boys of our club kept shouting my name, fol- 
lowed by “good boy.” I am perfectly sure that 
the sound going into my ears and to my think- 
works liberated there nerve force for my muscles 
that my unaided will could never have secured. 

Last week I saw two women rehearse their 
classes for a folk-dancing exhibition. One was 
strict, exact, and desirous of the best. I heard 
her say, “Stop. You get that wrong every time; 
I know you’ll make a mistake there to-morrow.” 
The other woman, just before her class began, 
said, ““Now, my dears, we can do this perfectly 
with -this one rehearsal.” They did. 

On the Ergograph, that new psychometer, by 
having some unirritating friend keep suggesting 
success to you, you can so far exceed the record 
made by you when doubt is expressed that you 
seem like a different person. 

A newspaper woman told me that she never 
reads until evening the morning paper with which 
she is connected. She looks it over only after her 
day’s work is done. The reason for that is that 
any cutting or rewriting of her stuff by the un- 
friendly and critical managing editor upsets her 
so that she can’t do anything. 
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A man I met last summer, whom you would 
recognize as a favorite story-writer if I men- 
tioned his name, told me that a rejected manu- 
script puts him out of business for three or four 
days, while notice of acceptance liberates so much 
of his writing ability that he immediately gets to 
work while the inspiration of success is upon him. 

I do not know anyone who says otherwise than 
that the positive and encouraging attitude toward 
physical or mental work is more productive of 
successful effort than the negative and critical 
influence. 

And yet, to our stupidity.and shame be it said, 
the weaker and poorer influence persists among 
teachers in every school with which I have been 
connected. Hundreds of teachers spend the most 
of their energies in marking mistakes. That is 
a negative operation. Hundreds of marking sys- 
tems start with 100 and count off from it so many 
points for every error. This is concentrating on 
negative ideas. Hundreds of schools have the 
usage of sending to the principal only the bad 
children for discipline. This is negative. Hun- 
dreds of superintendents have an itching for rep- 
rimand and correction. This is negation. 

I know teachers who have not learned that the 
way to educate children is to “tote ’em on,” as 
they say in the South, by giving them the habit 
of success. This is not secured by piling on the 
home work or by extra classes for delinquents 
after school. Those devices side-step the issue. 
The teacher succeeds who tells each lagging child 
quietly and confidentially, “I have faith in you; 
you have success in you; come, now, both of us 
together will make a record.” 


It’s a terrible thing for a teacher to get the 
reputation of taking delight in “failing” pupils. 
A principal ought to encourage such a man or 
woman to get the very opposite said; that this 
teacher would sooner pay a dollar than have any 
pupil fail in any recitation. 

Some of our teachers seem to feel that by keep- 
ing youngsters back and marking them “failure” 
they stimulate them to their best efforts. I can’t 
find instances enough of the success of this 
method to justify its use in school at all. 

The rooters on the grandstand shout to their 
team, “You’re bound to win!” The doctor says 
to the patient, “You’re going to get well.” The 
great general bulletins for his soldiers the suc- 
cesses of the army. 

Doubt, disappointment and failure are dispirit- 
ing and debilitating ninety-nine times where they 
are stimulating once. Examples which show 
great men jolted into successful effort by failure 
and contempt don’t prove much in the case of the 
= boys and girls such as we have to deal 
with. 

That everybody has greater powers than are 
ordinarily evident is. indicated by countless ex- 
amples of times when these powers have discov- 
ered themselves. That the suggestion of ability 
and not the suggestion of impotence and failure 
is the surest way of awakening these powers, most 
people believe. 

That a teacher of children must use these posi- 
tive and encouraging suggestions and so bring 
these hidden potencies into the habitual use and 
benefit of their possessors seems a fair conclu- 
sion. 

If you, wrong-headed tho beloved reader, have 
lost sight of the fact that you are responsible for 
the success of all your pupils day by day, let me 
recommend the simple experiment of praying for 
success. Old John Lane, than whom few better 
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teachers ever lived, talked with me earnestly for 
five minutes after school one day and then, clos- 
ing his eyes, said fervently: 

“Oh, Father of this lad and me, we three will 
bring him thru the algebra; for all three of us 
know that he can do it if he will get up in the 
morning. That he will do, Lord, for he has 
promised. He may be a lazy lad, Lord, but he’s 
not a liar.” 

I think if every teacher, just before beginning 
the lesson, would take forty-five seconds silently 
to pray for her success with every pupil, the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation will not have so many thou- 
sand cases of retardation to investigate. 

I’m not for the concept of a teacher as a cor- 
rector of mistakes; I’m not for the teacher as a 
physician of the diseases of the mind; not me! 
I’m for the teacher as a guide of a company of 
young travelers, as an instructor of mountain 
climbers, as a personal conductor, who would be 
ashamed to lose any of her company by the way- 
side. I’m for the encourager, the praiser, the 
believer, the rewarder. I’m for the girl who 
kissed me, away back in 1865. 


THE CHEERFUL CONFIDANT. 


The employment of competent teachers is a 
problem largely of public attitude toward the 
schools, and of finance. The latter will have to be 
attended to by the legislators in states and nation. 
The attitude of the people must be shaped by such 
means as Horace Mann employed in winning ac- 
ceptance of the common-school idea. 


The Eternal Boy 


In her article on Tangier, in Harper’s for May, 
Marv Heaton Vorse tells how the street boys of 
the Eastern city gave the first sense of familiarity 
to the visitor from America. 

“It was a boy—a common, or garden, boy; tho 
a plum-colored djellab flapped around his bare legs 
in picturesque lines until he looked like a figure 
in a fantastic pantomime, he was not to be dis- 
guised. A Jew in black gabardine, black skull- 
cap, chased him, saying things. The boy, as he 
ran, turned and made faces; also he stuck out a 
derisive tongue. He also shouted replies. One un- 
derstood these replies too well to wish to under- 
stand more. There was nothing abstruse or Ori- 
ental about that boy; he was an intelligent street 
gamin of the purest type. He dodged the enemy 
neatly, and a friend joined him in a flank attack, 
and then another and another. 

“There was no doubt about it. It was ‘de gang.’ 
It made no difference that they were dressed as for 
carnival, that they were of all shades and types, 
from straight-featured Arab lads to a black devil 
who looked as tho he had come yesterday from 
Virginia—it was ‘de gang’ just the same, raising 
the same kind of lark that you may see them rais- 
ing on Christopher street any day when there’s 
no plain-clothes man in sight. The Jew disposed 
of, they spotted us, and sat down on seats in the 
café and pulled out cigarettes from the big leather 
pouch that every male Moor wears by way of 
pocket. With grins they pestered the stranger for 
pennies, wheedled cigarettes from him, and 
pointed out gayly to the beggars of Tangier that a 
new bunch of Easy Marks had struck town. It 
was a brave and soul-comforting spectacle. It 
was a fact to cling to, in this strange and unfa- 
miliar country, that. left to himself, the human 
boy is pretty much the same all the world over.” 
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Memory Gems for June 


(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) : 


JUNE 1 JUNE 16 
They come! the merry summer months of beauty, Let others crowd the giddy court 
song, and flowers. Of mirth and revelry. 
—WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. The simple joys that nature yields 
Are dearer far to me. 


JUNE 2 
And what is so rare as a day in June? —RoserT TANNAHILL. 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. JUNE 17 


The grass is green on Bunker Hill, 
The waters sweet in Brandywine; 
JUNE 3 ; The sword sleeps in the scabbard still, 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing The farmer keeps his flock and vine; 
That skies are clear and grass is growing. Then who would mar the scene to-day 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. With vaunt of battlefield or fray? 
JUNE 6 —JOAQUIN MILLER. 
Thanks to the gracious God of Heaven, JUNE 20 
Which sent this summer day. Myriads of daisies have shone forth in flower 
ALEXANDER HUME. Near to the lark’s nest. 
‘aie 8 —WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


And Earth shall bless th t in, ; JUNE 21 
ao ele seatic wana sckey go taa§ — A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 


—WILLIAM Cox BENNETT. —ROBERT GREENE. 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


JUNE 22 
: __ JUNE 8 Man is man and master of his fate. 
‘ mga will vis with the dainty rose; —ALFRED TENNYSON. 
or fairest o 
all is she. JUNE 28 


—THOMAS Hoop. 
JUNE 9 


One of those heav- 


enly days that 
cannot die. 
—WORDSWORTH. 


JUNE 10 
Blossomed_ the 
lovely stars, 
the forget-me- 
nots of the 
angels. 


« —LONGFELLOW. 


JUNE 13 


And now the heav- 
ens are set 
with stars, 

And night and 
quiet reign 
alone. 

ALFRED B. STREET. 


JUNE 14 

The star-spangled 
banner in tri- 
umph shall 
wave 

O’er the land of 
the free and 
the home of 
the brave. 

—FRANCIS SCOTT 
KEY. 


JUNE 15 
Nature’s universal 
song 

Echoes to the 
rising day. 
—JOHN CUNNING- 

HAM. 





Blackboard Calendar, designed by G. H. Shorey. 


And many strokes, 
’ tho with a lit- 
tle axe, 

Hew down and fell 
the hardest- 
timbered oak. 

—WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


JUNE 24 
And I oft have 
heard defend- 


ed, 
Little said is soon- 
est mended. 
—G. WITHER. 


JUNE 27 
Books, we know, 
Are a substantial 

world, both 
pure and 
good. 
—WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 


JUNE 28 
A noise like of a 
hidden brook, 
In the leafy 
month of 
June. 
—SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. 


JUNE 29 
He who seeks to 
pluck the stars 
Will lose the jew- 
els at his feet. 
—PHOEBE CARY. 


JUNE 30 
Years teach more 
than books. 
GERMAN MAXIM. 
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Practical Nature Study 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE 


Birds 


Birds are incomparably more important to man 
than reptiles, amphibia or fishes. From the xs- 
thetic standpoint alone they are of value. Their 
song, their beautiful plumage and their very pres- 
ence in tree and bush give to the world its chief 
tone of vitality. 

Imagine, if you can, a birdless world and it 
would seem to be almost a dead world. The painter 
recognizes this fact and usually puts into his land- 
scapes or marines a bird on the wing, thus giving 
life to the picture. 

But birds are of positive value for their eco- 
nomic contributions and their service to man. 

It has been said that “a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush,” and this may be true so 
far as it applies to the bird when studied from the 
standpoint of the cook or the student of anatomy. 


‘~~ _—_——<C— NY 


Woodpecker 


But for nature study a bird in the bush is‘ worth 
a whole flock in the hand. , 


METHOD ‘ 

(a) Living birds in their habitat, feeding, fight- 
ing, flitting about, nesting, rearing their young, 
should be observed where it is possible. The coun- 
try schoolhouse by the roadside is the ideal spot 
for bird study. The city. teacher must content her- 
self with observations: on such birds as may be 
seen in towns. Pigeoris and English sparrows may 
be seen even in crowded city streets. 

An opera-glass i¢:a very helpful accessory for 
studying birds in the field. 

Such facts as the following can be easily estab- 
lished. j 

(1) Mode of flight (soaring, hovéring). 

(2) Locomotion on ground (hop, walk, run). 

(3) Kind of nest (form, location, materials). 

(4) Kind of food (animal, vegetable). 

(5) Song. 

Use great caution when studying a bird in the 
open. A sudden move on your part may frighten 


the bird away. Superficial observations are of lit- 
tle value. While studying the bird make note of 
as many individual characteristics as possible, es- 
pecially such as the following: 


(1) The color and markings. 

(2) The characteristics of tail and wings, 
whether they be long or short, narrow or broad, 
and whether the tail is rounded, square, or forked. 

(3) The color and form of beak and legs. 

(4) Favorite haunt, i.e., high up or low down. 

(5) The habitat or environment, whether 
marsh, shore, meadow, highland, etc. 

Among our common birds the most frequent 
habitat is as follows: 


(1) Orchard birds, blue bird, wren, king bird, 
chickadee, orchard oriole, grackle, red-headed 
woodpecker. 

(2) Dooryard birds, robin, catbird, grossbeak, 
Baltimore oriole, sparrow, vireo and yellow war- 
bler. 

(3) Forest birds, wood thrush, pewee, downy 
woodpecker, crested flycatcher, phoebe. 

(4) Birds of the bushes, song sparrow, red 
bird, bunting, cowbird. 

(5) Meadow birds, lark, bobolink, sparrow. 
For such birds as bank swallows, barn swallows, 
chimney swifts, one must resort to the very pecu- 
liar places where they make their homes. 

(b) To study the form of a bird more definitely 
one must have caged birds or mounted specimens 
for observation. The imprisonment of native 
wild birds is cruei and therefore unjustifiable. 
But canaries and other cage-birds thrive so well 
in captivity that.they afte a valuable addition to 
the apparatus of any school. The minute study 
of beak, foot, and feathers and the feeding and 
breeding habits are very interestingly observed in 
this way. A most enjoyable series of lessons may 
be given in primary schools if a hen with her 
brood of chicks is brought in, with her coop ar- 
ranged over a sand box so that the chicks may run 
and scratch as if they were out-of-doors. The 
writer has s2en this done in a kindergarten many 
times, with most excellent results. 

(c) Dead, stuffed and mounted specimens: are 
of considerable value, but pupils are far less in- 
terested in them. Dead skins, like alcoholic prep- 
arations, have their use, but neither the one nor 
the other appeals to the lively imagination of 
childhood. 

The study of heads, feet, feathers and bones 
may be made interesting if stress is laid on their 
adaptation to function, environment and feeding 
habits. 

For this vurpose let there be collected a large 
number of feathers from various birds, as well as 
from different parts of the same bird. Heads and 
feet of chickens, ducks, geese and turkeys are eas- 
ily procured at the market. 

The bones of wings and legs can be obtained 
from any dinner-table. 

The most distinguishing feature of birds is the 
covering of feathers. No other creature is so 
clothed. The feather is a very highly modified 
scale. The feet of birds are covered with scales 
like those of turtles and other reptiles, but their 
bodies are covered with the most beautiful and 
delicate of structures—the feather. 
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Tanager 


Swallow 


A GROUP OF INSECT-EATING BIRDS 


{Drawn by L. A. Fuertes. Reproduced by Special Permission from “‘Bird Craft,’ by Mabel Osgood Wright. Copyright 1895 by Macmillan & 
Company, and 1897 by The Macmillan Company.] 


EXERCISE I.—A FEATHER 


Procure a supply of feathers. If they are to be 
preserved great care should be taken to keep out 
moths. This may be done if the feathers are kept 
in an air-tight box with a liberal supply of cam- 
phor balls, or if they are wet from time to time 
with gasolene. 

Give each pupil a large hen feather, preferably 
one from the wing or tail. Examine it to make 
out the following parts—(a) quill, or shaft; (b) 
vane or broad portion; (c) down, 7.e.,. the soft 
mass usually found at bottom of the vane; (d) 
barbs, i.e., the parts of the vane. 

Notice how easily the barbs can be separated 
and then how easily they may be again united by 
stroking the feather between the fingers. 

This is because there are tiny hooks along the 
sides of the barbs, so arranged that they interlock 
so as to resist the wind pressure during flight. 
Why does a bird “preen” its feathers? (In order 
to hook up the barbs when they have become 
broken.) 


Why does the lower part of the feather have 
down upon it? (To keep the body warm.) 

Examine a feather and find the two holes in the 
quill. One at the lower end, the large opening 
and the other, very small, among the down near 
the bottom of the vane. 

These holes permit air to enter the feather, and 
pass it into the body of the bird. Feathers are 
thus very useful in aiding the respiration of birds. 

Compare feathers of different parts of the body 
—head, neck, wings, tail, legs, etc. How do tail 
feathers differ from wing feathers? How can 
you tell whether a feather comes from the right or 
the left wing? 


EXERCISE II.—FEET 
Compare the feet of chickens and turkeys with 
those of ducks and geese. Why do scratchers like 
the former have such blunt claws? Of what use 
is the web in a duck’s foot? Why does a chick 
fear the water while a young duck takes naturally 
to it? Compare the weak toes of the duck and 
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goose with the strong ones of the chicken and 
turkey. 

This gives a good chance to teach the adapta- 
tion of form to function. The hen and turkey 
scratch for their living. Their legs, therefore, 
are strong and their claws blunt. They could not 
swim because there is nothing in their feet to offer 
resistance to the water. But the foot of the duck 
is webbed, in order that, like the blade of a paddle, 
it may propel the bird on water. Its toes are 
weak and the claws small. It does not scratch 
for food. : 

The position of the legs of swimming birds, 
away back on the body, also adapts them to loco- 
motion in water, while their locomotion on land 
is very awkward. _- 


EXERCISE III.—BEAKS 


In like manner the form of bill is adapted to the 
feeding habits. Examine the bill of the chick. It 
is strong and arched so that it can peck at any 
morsel which it uses for food. There is no rough- 
ness inside the beak. 

The bills of ducks are broad and flat, some being 
called spoonbills because of their spatulate form. 
The bill is edged inside with a fringe of tooth-like 
ridges, so that water may drain out without any 
food being lost. Thus the duck grubs in the soft 
mud, gobbling up various living things and allow- 
ing the superfluous water to drain away. 

In woodpeckers, hawks, parrots and humming- 
birds the beaks show very special modifications, 
each illustrating adaptation to feeding habits. 

Birds have been classified according to beaks 
and feet characteristics.» Thus we have scratch- 
ers, runners, swimmers, climbers, perchers, etc. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


1. Food Products.—The flesh of all birds except 
a few carrion and flesh-eating birds is eaten. 
Chickens were cultivated by the Chinese before 
the Christian era. The chicken of to-day is a de- 
scendant of the jungle fowl of India. 

Peafowls were cultivated by the Greeks. The 
turkey is an American bird, and the guinea fow] 
and pigeon are much esteemed for food. Geese 
and ducks were domesticated by the Romans. 


Goose fat was used by the Jews as a substitute for _ 


lard. 

Game birds are served as a special course at 
dinner. Plover, quail, canvas-back duck, etc., are 
well-known examples. 


2.—INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


(a) Eggs are indispensable to the kitchen. 
They are also the principal source of albumen so 
extensively used in the arts. 

(b) Feathers are sought for millinery purposes 
to such an extent that hundreds of species are all 
but exterminated. Large ostrich farms are main- 
tained in California, Argentina, and Australia. 
The ostrich is also hunted in Africa. 

Down from ducks and geese is a commodity of 
much importance. It is used for pillows, beds 
and cushions. 

Down of the eider duck is gathered in great 
quantities for blankets and pillows, and as a sub- 
stitute for furs. 

Quill feathers are made into dusters and 
“feather-bone,” and for centuries they were used 
for pens. The word pen is a contraction of the 
Latin word penna, a feather. Quill feathers were 
formerly used as guides for arrows in the days 
of archery. In some parts of the world feathers 
are woven into cloths, but this is not very gener- 
ally the case. 
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(c) Guano is a plant fertilizer. It is found on 
many islands of the sea, where for ages birds have 
made their homes. Manure, egg-shells, remains 
of dead birds, and the bones and waste of various 
food materials have accumulated on the ground 
until immense deposits have been formed. 

The offal in the course of ages has become al- 
most rock in hardness, and is very rich in phos- 
phates and nitrates. This material is dug out 
and shipped to various ports, whence it is sold as 
a valuable fertilizer. 

(d) Edible birds’ nests are highly prized in 
China and the Far East, as an article of food. 
They are composed of a gelatinous substance se- 
creted in the stomach of a certain bird. 

(e) Indirect benefit of birds. There are three 
important ways in which birds serve man indi- 
rectly. Birds of prey destroy rats, mice, etc., 
which do harm to man, and some birds of this 
class devour decaying substances and thus lessen 
the danger of disease. Vultures or buzzards are 
well-known scavengers on land, and gulls do the 
same important work along the shores. 

An excellent illustration of this was observed 
by the writer some years ago when, after a high 
tide and a northeast gale, there was cast up on 
the north shore of Long Island an immense quan- 
tity of squid. At eight o’clock that morning the 
beach was covered with their pallid carcasses. At 
two o’clock that same day not one remnant re- 
mained to show where they had been. The gulls 
had appeared in immense numbers and thus there 
was no chance for pollution of the air due to de- 
cay of animal matter. 


—— — serge opening 


A Typical Feather 
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Again, all birds, especially carnivorous birds, 
destroy vast quantities of insects, and most herb- 
ivorous birds destroy a prodigious amount of weed 
seed. These facts alone will show what a great 
“— ey hee the birds. 

any birds have a bad reputation among peo- 
ple who do not know them. Thus the pox Ba is 
blamed for eating cherries, strawberries and other 
fruits. The crow is called a thief, and “scare- 
crows” adorn every cornfield. The owl is ac- 
cused of killing poultry and is shot by the igno- 
rant hunter, who thinks himself a public bene- 
factor. 

But the robin eats very little fruit compared 
with the amount of inspects consumed by him: 
The crow does eat some corn, but he destroys mil- 
lions of “wire-worms,” which are perhaps the 
greatest enemy of the corn crop. And the owl 
eats So many rats, mice, moles, etc., that he may 
be pardoned if he helps himself once in a while 
to a chicken. 

In 1885, because of the complaints of the farm- 
ers that hawks and owls destroyed their poultry, 
the legislature of Pennsylvania offered a bounty 
of $0.50 each for the heads of hawks and owls. 
This resulted in the killing of 128,571 of these 
birds, and cost the state $90,000 in the space of 
one and a half years. An examination of the 
stomachs of a large number of these birds re- 
vealed the fact that each bird averaged about 
1,000 field mice, killed for food. The stomachs of 
the field mice show that they eat about 2 cents’ 
worth of grain each in a year. 

Now, if the 128,571 birds had been allowed to 


live they would have killed 128,571,000 mice and. 


so prevented them from eating $3,857,130 worth 
of grain. The poultry saved by killing all these 
owls was worth about $1,875.00. It cost Penn- 
sylvania $90,000 to save $1,875, and with an ac- 
companying loss of grain worth $3,857,130. Thus 
in a year and a half the state saved poultry of 
trifling value at a loss of nearly $4,000,000. 

The amount of insects eaten is so great as to be 
almost inconceivable. 

During the breeding season all birds devour in- 
sects. The following are some of the facts which 
have been established regarding the amount of 
insects eaten by various birds: 

(1) European bluejay—500,000 caterpillars to 
a single brood. 

(2) _The stomachs of 46 cuckoos contained 906 
caterpillars, 44 beetles, 96 grasshoppers, 30 stink 
bugs and 15 spiders, or an average of 24 insects 
to each bird. ‘ 

(3) In Iowa it has been estimated that tree 
sparrows destroy 878 tons of weed seeds annually. 

During the past twenty years birds have de- 
creased 40 per cent. This is due to the following 
causes: 

(a) Their use in millinery. 

(b) Unlimited killing of game birds. 

(c) Wanton destruction by men and boys. 

(d) Increase of number of cats due to settle- 
ment of the country. 

(e) Collection of eggs by boys. 

It has been estimated that every cat in‘a rural 
town will average sixty birds a year. Birds 
should be protected in every possible way. Their 
destruction means a direct increase in the cost of 
living. 

Let us put it in concrete form: 

From examination of the stomachs of forty-six 
cuckoos it was found that on the average each 
cuckoo consumes 24 insects. Now, insects are 
very prolific, some laying as many as 600 eggs, 
each capable of development into an insect pest. 
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Suppose we take for illustration a canker-worm, 
gypsy moth or weevil, which does incalculable 
harm to fruit. One insect lays 600 eggs capable 
of spoiling as many apples or plums. One cuckoo 
devours 24 insects. Hence by eating the original 
insect one cuckoo is capable of preventing the 
destruction of 24x 600 apples or 14,400 apples. 

The practical value of such nature study work 
cannot be overestimated. To the countrybred 
child it has an immediate and lasting value, and 
to the city child it opens a splendid field of 
observation. . 


Swatow Drawn Work 


Consul Albert W. Pontius, of Swatow, furnishes 

the following information concerning the present 
condition of the drawn-work industry in that Chi- 
nese district, started by missionaries fifteen years 
ago: 
At the outset the industry was operated as a 
philanthropical venture, to assist widows and 
wives of men not earning sufficient to gain a live- 
lihood. As soon as the method was understood 
and the production appreciated, hundreds of 
households were devoted to learning the industry. 
At present, in the districts of Kityang, Swatow, 
Kakchiok, and Kialat, the approximate number of 
women and girls occupied in this work is over 
5,000, representing 1,000 families. It is not pos- 
sible to form any correct idea of the amount of 
production, but the value of the goods exported 
annually amounts to $500,000. ; 

The cloth used is manufactured from the ramie 
fiber, the best grades coming from Canton and 
Hankow. The product manufactured locally, is 
more coarsely woven than the imported article. 
The greater part of the cloth used is known as the 
“Shin Hui” variety, and comes from Canton. 
Lately a cheap imitation of this excellent grade 
has been used to a considerable extent, the prod- 
uct being manufactured in the Kityang district. 
The drawn work manufactured from the cheaper 
cloth can only be sold to those not familiar with 


the industry. The class of goods turned out con- 


sists chiefly of doilies, serviettes, tray-cloths, table- 
centers, lunch-cloths, shirt-waists and blouses, 
dresses, and bedspreads. ; 


A Song for the Junior Class 
(Written as a class song by a pupil in the Roselle, N.J., 
high school. To be sung to the college song, “The 
Mermaid.”) 
By JEssIE PARK, New Jersey 
We're a jolly band of Juniors free, 
The lessons we never shirk; 
When teachers scold and studies seem hard 
We're always willing to work. 
Chorus 
Oh, the lessons may seem hard, and the teachers 
they may scold, 


-While we gay Juniors will strive with all our 


might, 
And pass as we have done of old, of old, of old, 
And pass as we have “- of old. 


We’ve passed the age of Freshmen green, 
And that of the Sophomore stage; 

But now we’ve reached the Junior class; 
Understand! Not a "papas age.—Chorus. 


When we are Seniors, dignified and grave, 
We'll think with-joy o’er and o’er, 
Of the days that we passed in our Junior class, 
And wish they would come once more. 
—Chorus. 
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Grammar School Course in Literature’ 


By HARRIET E. PEET, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


A Graded List of Selections 


Next to the influence of people in a child’s life 
comes that of story-books and other literature. 
It is deemed necessary, therefore, for the school 
work in literature to select those things which, 
while giving pleasure, develop a broad, sympa- 
thetic and wholesome outlook upon life. Children 
must be kept children if they are to grow into the 
finest type of men and women. To do this all 
those things in literature which are didactic, over- 
reflective and romantic must be avoided and those 
things which are near to a child substituted. The 
work should aim directly to reflect the virtues of 
the fireside and to give a love for homely things, 
= toward people, and a sound philosophy 
of life. 

Subsidiary to this the chief aim of the literature 
work in the schools is another. The work must 
not only serve to give a child high ideals of char- 
acter and a wholesome outlook upon life, but it 
must serve as a disciplinary subject; that is, it 
must serve as a training in power. Thru it the 
children must gain power to get thought from the 
printed page, to speak fluently, to write clearly 
and read interpretively. The twofold aims of the 
work might be tabulated in this form: 

I. Growth in Character and Point of View. 

(a) Thru the unconscious absorption of ideals 
of conduct and character. 

(b) By the sympathy and tolerance which 
comes from a knowledge of life interpreted by 
literature. 

(c) By the esthetic development and power of 
discrimination which are inseparable from contact 
with the subject. 

(d) By a familiarity and fondness for real lit- 
erature which prevents a taste for pernicious sto- 
ries and books. 

II. Growth in Power. 

(a) To get thought from a printed page inde- 
pendently. 

(b) To express ideas intelligently and interest- 
ingly in both speaking and writing: 

(c) To read interpretively. 

It is found feasible as a usual thing to cover 
three or four long selections each year, supple- 
menting these by many short selections and the 
reading of books which will help the children in 
their home reading. Wherever it is deemed help- 
ful the work may be related to history, geography, 
nature study and language. It is often thought 
wise to keep such a relation close, to save the chil- 
dren from the feeling of “disintegration” which 
comes from the multiplicity of subjects in a single 
day’s program, and, too, in order to embrace the 
interest of the children in the different subjects. 

Literature and any other subject in the school 
curriculum may be made mutually helpful thru 
a simultaneous study, but it must be remembered 
at all times that literature has a greater aim than 
the interpretation of science or art. It is an in- 
terpretation of life itself and stands upon its own 
merit and function. For this reason much of the 
literature selected for study may be wholly unre- 
lated to other subjects. It may be chosen for its 
— to the inner life of the children them- 
selves. 





*All rights reserved by the author. 


A course of study must always be tentative on 
account of the individual difference in teachers 
and children. It must always contain more se- 
lections than could be used by any one teacher in 
a single year. The following list was made with 
these things in mind. 


FIFTH YEAR 


For Study 
Long Selections: 
Greek heroes. 
Irving’s Rip van Winkle. 
Kingsley’s Water Babies. 
Kipling’s Jungle Book. 
Long’s Birds and Their Nestlings. 
Long’s Ways of the Wood Folk. 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River. 


Short Selections: 

Allingham: The Fairy Folk. 

Wm. Blake: Piping Down the Valleys; Laughing 
Song; Night; The Lamb; The Shepherd; Nurse’s 
Song; The Blossom; The Tiger. 

Browning: Pippa’s Song. 

Bennett: The Flag Goes By. 

Cowper: The Cricket; the Nightingale and the Glow- 
worm. 

Dobell: The Procession of Flowers. 

Jackson: October’s Bright Blue Weather. 

Longfellow: The Village Blacksmith; Paul Revere; 
The Wreck of the Hesperus; The Old Clock on the 
Stairs; Snowflakes; Home Song. 

McDonnell: My Civic Creed. 

Shakespeare: Ariel’s Songs; Titania’s Lullaby. 

Tabb: The Fox-Gatherer. 

Tennyson: Sweet and Low; The Eagle; The Goose; 
The Brook; The City Child; The Throstle. 

Whittier: In School Days; Barbara Frietchie. 

Wordsworth: My Heart Leaps Up; The Sparrow’s 
Nest; The Pet Lamb; To a Butterfly; The Kitten 
and the Falling Leaves (abridged). 

Miscellaneous: Carols; Ballads; The O’Luisohn Fam- 
ily; A Spring Lilt (anonymous) ; Life’s Mirror; Se- 
lections from “Poems Every Child Should Know.” 


SIXTH YEAR 
Long Selections: 


Baldwin’s The Story of Poland. 
Browning’s The Pied Piper. 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 

Greene’s King Arthur Stories. 

Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses. 
Longfellow’s King Robert of Sicily. 

Pyle’s Adventures of Robin Hood. 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Thompson Seton’s Lobo, Rag and Vixen. 


Short Selections: 

Ballads: Robin Hood; Sir Patrick Spens; 
Horn; Thomas the Rhymer. 

Burns: For a’ That; To a Mouse; To a Mountain 
Daisy. 

Cowper: The Loss of the Royal George. 

Holmes: The Flower of Liberty; The Last Leaf; The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece; The Broomstick Train; The 
Chambered Nautilus. 

Johnson: Hesperus’ Song; Diana. 

Longfellow: The Skeleton in Armor. 

Miller: Columbus. 

Seott: Allen-a-Dale; A Hunting Song. 


Hynd 
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Shakespeare: Hark! Hark, the Lark; Winter; Under 
the Greenwood Tree. 

Tennyson: The Owl; The Bugle Song; The Charge 
of the Light Brigade; The Beggar Maid; The Lotus 
Eaters. 

Thomas: Moly. 

Watson: Song of April. 

Whittier: Indian Summer. 

Wordsworth: The Daffodils; The Reverie of Poor 
Susan; Lucy Gray; In March. 

Miscellaneous: Selections from Golden Numbers and A 

Book of Famous Verse. 


RECREATIONAL AND HOME READING FOR FIFTH AND SIXTH 


YEARS 


Poetry and Rhymes: 


Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes. 

Christian Rossetti’s Sing-Song. 

Eugene Field’s Songs for Childhood. 

James Whitcomb Riley’s Rhymes for Childhood. 
Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verse. 
Golden Numbers. 

A Book of Famous Verse. 

Poems Every Child Should Know. 


Prose: 


Alice in Wonderland. 

Arabian Nights. 

Biography of a Grizzly. 

The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 

Fairy Tales—Edition by Lang, Lucas and Brown. 
Hans Brinker. 

How Christmas Came to the Mulvanies. 
Just So Stories. 

King Arthur Legends. 

Little Puritans of Old Hadley Series. 
The Little Lame Prince. 

The Lamplighter. 

Mollie and the Unwiseman. 

Nights with Uncle Remus. : = 
Peter Pan. ~ 
Stories of the Great Artists. 

Stories of the Great Musicians. 

Stories of Robin Hood. 

Uncle Remus. 

The Wizard of Oz. 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 

Wonder Tales from Wagner. 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Long Selections: 


Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum. 

Irving’s The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette. 

Warner’s A-Hunting of the Deer. 


Short Selections: - 


Browning; Ratisbon; From Ghent to Aix; Herve Riel; 

Home Thoughts from Abroad; The Boy and the Angel. 

Burns: Bannockburn; My Heart’s in the Highlands. 

Cowper: John Gilpin; The Poplar: Field; Epitaph on 

a Hare | 

Drake: The American Flag. 

Emerson: The Concord Hymn; Rhodora. 

Holmes: Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill; Old 
Ironsides. 

Knowles: The New Patriot. 

Lamer: The Song of the Chattahooches. 

Pierpont: Warren’s Address. 

Scott: County Guy; Jock of Hazeldean; Rosabelle; 
Lochinvar; Datur Hora Quieta. 

Shelley: To a Skylark. 

Sill: Opportunity. 

Tennyson: Lady Clare; The Lady of Shalott; Sir 
Galahad. 
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Thompson: The Blue Heron. 

Whittier: Telling the Bees; The Witch of Newham; 
Skipper Ireson’s Ride; Trailing Arbutus; Pipes at 
Lucknow. . 


EIGHTH YEAR 


Long Selections: 


Bryant: Translation of the Iliad. 
Eliot: Silas Marner. 

Lowell: The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice. 
Shakespeare: Julius Cesar. 
Shakespeare: Macbeth. 
Shakespeare: Tempest. 

Whittier: Snowbound. 


Short Selections: 


Bryant: The Fringed Gentian; To a Water Fowl. 

Burns: Auld Lang Syne; Flow Gently, Sweet Afton. 

Byron: The Prisoner of Chillon. 

Cowper: The Retired Cat. 

Gray: On a Favorite Cat Drowned in a Tub of Gold 
Fishes. 

Herrick: To Daffodils. 

Holland: God Give Us Men. 

Jones: What Constitutes a State. 

Keats: Grasshopper and Cricket. 

Lowell: The Present Crises; Washington. 

Lincoln: Gettysburg Speech. 

Markham: Lincoln, the Great Commoner. 

Poe: The Raven; The Bells. 

Scott: Coronach; Pibroch of Donuil Dhu; Breathes 
there a man; The Lay of the Last Minstrel (opening 
stanza). 


Tennyson: Crossing the Bar; Break, Break, Break; 


Flower in the Crannied Wall; The Revenge. 
Whittier: The Quaker of the Olden Time. 
Whitman: O Captain! My Captain! 


RECREATIONAL AND HOME READING FOR SEVENTH AND 


’ EIGHTH GRADES 


Aldrich: Story of a Bad Boy. 

Bennett: Master Skylark. 

Bonvet: Sweet William. 

Blaisdell: Short Stories from English History. 
Brooks: Historic Boys. 

Brooks: Historic Girls. 

Bolton: Famous Americans. 

Butterworth: Boyhood of Lincoln. 
Catherwood: In the Days of Jeanne d’Arc. 
Coffin: Boys of ’76. 

Cooper: Leather Stocking Tales. 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 

Dickens: Christmas Carol; Cricket on the Hearth. 
Dodge: Donald and Dorothy. 

Eggleston: A Hoosier Schoolmaster. 

Hale: Stories of Inventions. 

Hale: A Man without a Country. 

Harris: Uncle Remus. 

Jamison: Lady Jane. 

Kingsley: Westward Ho! 


Kipling: Captains Courageous. 


Montgomery: Anne of Green Gables. 

Ogden: A Loyal Little Redcoat. 

Parkman: Oregon Trail. 

Perry: Three Little Daughters of the Revolution. 

Scott: Ivanhoe; Quentin Durward. 

Stowe: Uncle Tom’s Cabin. * 

Stevenson: Treasure Island. 

Thompson Seton: Lives of the Hunted; Trail of the 
Sandhill Stag. 

Thompson: Green Mountain Boys. 

Tappan: In the Days of Alfred the Great. 

Twain: Prince and Pauper. 

Wiggin: Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
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The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


By MARGARET H. HETZEL, New Jersey 


A Child’s Play in One Act, adapted from Robert Brown- 
ing’s poem. 
Dramatis Persone. 
Women 
Frau Schoner 
Frau Schmidt 
Frau Baum 
Fraulein Liebchen 
A dozen very small children 


An audience- 


Mayor of Hamelin 
Pied Piper 
Burgers 
Herr Hantz 
Herr Gantz 
A lame boy 


Place—A street in the Town of Hamelin. 
room in the Mayor’s palace. 
SCENE 1. IN A STREET OF HAMELIN TOWN 

Frau Baum and Herr Hantz meet. 

Frau Baum.— 
Rats! Good neighbor! I’m all nerves! 
T’ll soon have neither color nor curves; 
I haven’t a gown now the rats haven’t gnawed on, 
Nor a carpet or drugget their feet haven’t pawed on. 
Rats! they fight the dogs and kill the cats, 
And bite the babies in the cradles; 
They eat the cheeses out of the vats, 
And even lick soup from the cook’s own ladles; 
They split the kegs of salted sprats, 
And make their nests inside our hats, 
And spoil our friendly tea-cup chats. 
By drowning our speaking, 
With shrieking and squeaking, 
In fifty different sharps or flats. 
Good Hantz, go find someone wise or witty 
Enough to save our rat-gnawed city. 


Herr Hantz.— 
I'd gladly set their wits a-rocking; 
But, good Frau Baum, our Mayor’s a noddy, 
And as for our corporation—shocking, 
To think for that learned Head and Body 
We buy gowns and line ’em with ermine, 
And yet the dolts cannot determine 
What’s best to rid us of this vermin! 
Let’s to the Hall and give them a rating. 

Palace.) 

Sirs! What means this idle prating? 
’Rouse up and give your brains a racking! 
Find now the remedy we’re lacking, 
Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing! 


The Mayor.— 
What’s this, disturbing our solemn Council? 
For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell, 
To hear no more of these troublesome rats; 
You growlers, pray find us a ship load of cats. 
’Tis easy to bid one rack one’s brain— 
I’m sure my poor head aches again, 
I’ve scratched it so and all in vain; 
My wits I’ve stretched till they almost snap. 
Oh, for a trap, a trap, a trap! 
(Knocking without.) 
Bless us! Burgers, what is that? 
Only a scraping of shoes on the mat? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat. 
Come in! We're neither fish nor cheese; 
We won’t be eaten, if you please. 
(Enter Piper bowing low.) 


(Entering 


Herr Gantz.— 
You queer old fellow in quaint attire, 
You look the image of my grandsire. 
Were you started up by a crack of doom? 
Or walked you here from your painted tomb? 


Piper.— 
Please, your honors, from whence I hail 


Bears no part in my simple tale. 

By means of a simple charm I’m able 

To draw what’s hiding under your table. (Commotion, 
etc.) 

All creatures, indeed, beneath the sun, 

After me, rushing, a million and one, 

And I chiefly use my magic charm, 

On creatures that do people harm; 

The mole, the toad, the newt and viper, 

And people call me the “Pied Piper.” 


Frau Schmidt.— 
He has no poison, he has no traps, 
Unless he uses his coat-tail flaps. 


Frau Schoner.— 
He’s nothing but a crazy duffer, 
Or what is worse, a clever bluffer. 


Frau Baum.— 
Perhaps he thinks he’ll take us in, 
With his mottled coat and his piping din. 


Herr Hantz.— 
Ah, yes, he thinks we’re stupid folk 
And quite unable to read a joke. 


Herr Gantz.— 
Ha, ha, ha, what think you, Mayor? 
Shall we let the queer old fellow stay, or 
March him without the gates of the City, 
To the tune of his pipe’s outlandish ditty? 


Mayor.— 
Nay, I’ll welcome Troll or Fiend, 
If only our town from rats be cleaned. 
Piper.— 
Tho’ only a poor old piper I am, 
In Tartary I freed the Cham, 
Last June, from his huge swarm of gnats. 
I eased in Asia the Nizam 
Of a monstrous brood of vampire bats; 
And as for what your brain bewilders, 
If I can rid your town of rats, 
Will you give me a thousand guilders? 


Mayor.— 

One? Fifty! yes, indeed, 

You’re the very fellow our people need! 

Piper bows low and retires. Quick, weird music is 
heard in the distance. Mayor and corporation converse in 


an undertone. Head-shaking and laughter. ; 
Enter Fraulein Liebchen, running and breathing fast. 


Fraulein Liebchen.— 
Oh, neighbors! a queer old fellow, 
With a coat of red and cap of yellow, 
Stepped into the street and three notes uttered! 
I heard as if an army muttered, 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling! 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives, 
Followed the piper for their lives; 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And, step by step, they followed dancing, 
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D. C. HEATH & C0’S NEW BOOKS 





WINSLOW’S GEOGRAPHY READERS. 


I. The Earth and Its People. 
II. The United States. 
III. Our American Neighbors. 
IV. Europe. 
V. Distant Countries: Asia, 
and Australia. 

The five books in this series hase geography 
on an industrial foundation. They are invalu- 
able both as text-books and as supplementary 
readers. They combine natural, historical, and 
commercial topics in such a way as to prepare 
the pupil to understand the countries of the 
world from any standpoint in his later reading. 


Cloth. 


Africa 


About 200 pages each. Maps and Illustrations. 
50 cents. 





NEW GORDON READERS. 


A course covering the first three years in 
school. Through it the pupil learns to read in 
order that later he may read to learn. It em- 
ploys a phenomenally successful method that 
can be used by teachers without special 
preparation. The books include an exception- 
ally large number of fresh and interesting 
selections never before made available for 
schools. 


Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Four Books and Teacher’s Manual. 
; Ready soon. 





NEWLANDS-BENDER WRITING 
COURSE. 


A series of Eight Manuals and Seven Copy 
Books. ~The Manuals provide a course for 
those who conduct the writing lessons with- 
out copy books. The Copy Books present the 
lessons of the Manuals in writing-book form. 


Manuals, per doz., 96 cents. Copy Books, per doz., 60 cents. 





HAMMOCK’S MANUAL ARTS FOR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 


A series that offers an artistic, pedagogical 
and complete program of work in the manual 
arts for all grades of elementary schools. 

Books I, II and III (6x8 inches), per doz., $1.50. 


Books IV-VIII (8x103 inches), per doz., $2.25. 
Shop Work (8x103 inches), per doz., $3.00. 





WEED’S FARM FRIENDS AND FARM 
FOES. 


An elementary treatment of the most widely 
distributed insects, weeds, and plant diseases. 
Emphasizes agricultural relations of methods 
against crop pests. 


Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. Ready soon. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS 


BARTO’S SOILS AND CROPS. 


A brief laboratory manual of agriculture. 
Provides a complete introductory course, and 
treats agriculture as a modern science com- 
parable with physics and chemistry. 

Cloth. 103 pages. 50 cents. 





DEWEY’S HOW WE THINK. 


A concise exposition of the scientific attitude 
of mind and of the means of attaining it. It 
applies modern psychology to the problems of 


education. 


Cloth. 230 pages. $1.00, 





EDGETT’S EXERCISE IN GEOMETRY. 


About 600 problems in plane geometry, ar- 
ranged according to the order of the Harvard 


Syllabus. 


89 pages. Cloth. 40 cents. 





HOOKER’S STUDY BOOK IN ENGLISH 
, LITERATURE. 


A clear presentation of the main periods, per- 
sonalities, and productions of literary activity 
in England, beginning with Chaucer, and clos- 
ing with the romantic movement. 

Cloth. 825 pages. With Map. $1.00. 





LINEBARGER’S TEXT-BOOK IN 
PHYSICS. 


An eminently teachable book. It sets forth 
principles clearly, gives modern industrial ap- 
plications, and fully meets the official require- 
ments for secondary physics. 


Cloth. Illustrated. About 450 pages. $1.25. 





SHORT AND ELSON’S MATHEMATICS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
A one-year course for schools that devote a 
large part of the work to industrial topics. 
Cloth. About 200 pages. Abundant problems. Ready soon. 





WHIGAM AND FREDERICK’S BOOK- 
KEEPING AND BUSINESS PRACTICE. 


Combines an introductory study of elements 
with actual business practice. Is supplied with 
all needed business paper and blanks for the 
actual transaction of daily trade. 

Cloth. 150 pages. $1.00. 





WOOLLEY’S MECHANICS OF WRITING. 

The clearest and most practical guide to 
paragraphing and punctuation that can be 
recommended to students. 


Cloth. 426 pages. $1.00. 
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Until down there by the river Weser, 
Every last. rat plunged in to perish, 
Whatever sights may come to me, Sir, 
That one my eyes will always cherish! 


Mayor (Excitedly).— 
Go! good people, get long poles; 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes, 
And leave in our town not even a trace. 
(Enter Piper.) 
Why! here’s that Piper’s impudent face! 
We thought with the rats you’d left the place. 


Piper.— 
First, if you please, my thousand guilders. 


Mayor.— 
What! pay that sum to a wandering fellow, 
With a gypsy coat of red and yellow? 
My piping friend, I surely think, 
Our business was done at the river’s brink; 
She saw with her eyes the vermin sink. 
We're willing to give you something to drink, 
And a matter of money to put in your poke, 
But as for the guilders, why, that was a joke. 
Besides, our losses have made us thrifty, 
A thousand guilders! Come, now, take fifty. 


Piper.— 
What matter if my coat be pied, 
Your town is free, your rats have died. 
No trifling! I can’t wait. Besides, 
I’ve promised to visit, by dinner time, 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 
Of the head cook’s pottage, all he’s rich in, 
For having left in the Caliph’s kitchen 
Of a nest of scorpions, no survivor; 
With him I proved no bargain driver! 
With you don’t think I'll bate a stiver; 
And folks that put me in a passion 
May hear me pipe to another fashion! 


Herr Gantz.— 
A thousand guilders! a clever one! he 
Would teach a lawyer how to fee! 


Herr Hantz.— 
A thousand guilders! the highest sport! 
Our guilders and give ’em to one of his sort! 


Mayor.— 

How now, old fellow! D’ye think I’ll brook 

Being worse treated than a cook? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald, 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst! 

Blow your pipe there till you burst! 

Exit Piper, bowing. Much talking by the Mayor and 
Corporation, until presently low sweet music is heard, 
and the sound of many small feet. 


Frau Baum.— 
Strange, but his piping is wondrous sweet— 
Ha! Is not that the sound of children’s feet? 
And listen! that surely is children’s laughter. 
Children, led by Piper, cross rear of stage—lame boy 


last. 
Look! ’Tis the Piper! our babies run after! 


He leads them. God help us, they can’t be our own. 

His piping has turned our good men to stone! 

To Koppelburg Hill! ’Tis in fun he’s advancing, 

See! behind him the children are singing and dancing. 


Frau Schmidt.— 
Does he think he can cross a mountain’s top? 
He’s forced to let the piping drop, 
And we shall see our children stop. 
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Other Voices Join Frau Schmidt.— 

A door! A hole in the mountain! Don’t wait! 

Grettel! Lotta! Emil! Too late, too late! 

As the last of the. children. disappear and the mountain 
door shuts, the parents, becoming awake to the situation, 
rush against the closed door.’ They fail to notice the 
crouching figure of the lame boy. Presently he limps to 
the front of the stage. As he begins to speak they leave 
the door and gather about him. 


Lame Boy.— 
Oh, the pleasant sights they’re sure to see, 
Sights he also promised me; 
But I couldn’t dance the whole of the way— 
To all the others it seemed like play. 
He led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Joining our town and just at hand, 
Where waters gushed, and fruit trees grew; 
And all was light, and strange, and new. 
The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs out-ran our fallow deer; 
And honey bees had lost their sting, 
And horses were born with eagle-wing; 
But just as I became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily cured, 
The music stopped, and I stood still; 
Quite alone, outside the hill. 


Mayor.— 
Alas! If my wits had only been riper, 
I’d have kept my bargain and paid that piper! 


Herr Gantz.— 

Come, good neighbors, we’ll tunnel the hill; 

Come, ’tis easy with shovel and drill. 

They all leave the stage. The lame boy speaks to him- 
self, sitting down beside the mountain. 
Lame Boy.— 

I can’t believe that shovels and things 

Will open doors that shut like wings. 

I’ll wait right here, by Koppelburg Hill. 

I may hear the music the piper is playing; 

And somehow find where my playmates are staying. 


As the boy falls asleep the mountain door slowly opens, 
the Piper appears, and looks about. Kicking the crutch 
aside, he tenderly lifts the sleeping boy, then vanishes thru 
the mountain with his burden. As they go music is heard, 
soft, then louder, and finally blends with children’s voices 
and dies away in the distance. 

Costuming.—Dutch dresses with wooden shoes and white 
caps for girls. Full Dutch trousers for boys. For Piper’s 
costume consult Robert Browning’s “Pied Piper.” 


Birthdays of Famous Americans 

(Continued from last month) 

Sept. 15—James Fenimore Cooper—1789. 

Sept. 16—Francis Parkman—1823. 

Sept. 18—Joseph Story—1779. 

Sept. 24—John Marshall—1755. 

Oct. 5—Jonathan Edwards—1703. 

Oct. 30—John Adams—1735. 

Nov. 3—wWilliam Cullen Bryant—1794. 

Nov. 18—Asa Gray—1810. 

Dec. 3—Gilbert Stuart—1755. 

Dec. 8—Eli Whitney—1765. 

Dee. 13—Phillips Brooks—1835. 

Dec. 17—John Greenleaf Whittier—1807. 


Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drowned in yonder living blue, 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 
—Tennyson. 


Sweet bird, thy flower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. —John Logan. 
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27 Years Ago New England Cities 


fe 


were forced into finding a means of 


PROTECTING THEIR FREE TEXT 
BOOKS AS WELL AS KEEP 
THEM CLEAN 


Is the Situation Any Different in Your City or Towner 


Don’t Your Books Wear Out—Become Soiled and 
Filthy and Prove to be a Live Cause for the transmis- 
sion of contagious diseases among the Pupils? 





Don’t the Parents Object to their Children using books that have had a Year’s 
Wear and Soiling, possibly being taken to Homes where Sanitary Conveniences have 


been lacking? 
- THE - 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are used in Over 2500 School Boards 


The Price, the Quality and the Policy the Same to All 





This Cover is made of an Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette Providing Pro- 
tection, Durability and Waterproofing and Germproofing Qualities. 


Only One Cover for One Book ror One Year! 
The Cost is Less than 332% of the Actual Cost of the books. 





We Provide for the Inside Protection of the books. Our New Combination Re- 
pairing Material Outfit consisting of 1 Box of our Perfect Self Binders, 1 Box of 
our “T” Back Binders, 2 Envelopes of our Transparent Paper. 


In Quantities of One Dozen or More the Cost is but 50c. per Outfit 
If an Outfit is placed on Every Teacher’s Desk so that Instant Repairs can be 


made to any Damage Occurring, it will keep books in Active Service that would 
otherwise be Discarded and will Save from $15.00 to $20.00 a year in each schoolroom. 


To Economically Operate your Schools under the Free Text Book System, it is 
Essential and Imperative that you adopt the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS ” 


SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
G. W. HoLpENn, President. Springfield, Mass. oM. C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 


In answering advertisements please mention “‘The School Journal’”’ 
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For Flag Day 


THE STAR OF FREEDOM. 


s 
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1. Bright-ly the star of Free-domshbines, Beam-ing with 
2. O dear Co-lum- bia, glo-rious land! Ev -er we love 


and glad - ness; 
and bless thee; 


Wak-ing to life newscenesof joy, Driv-ing a-way all sad-ness: Hail to our coun-try, 
Thy rights we'llev - er brave de- fend From those who dare op- press thee: Thy laws are just, thy 


stout and brave,Land of out deep de - vo - tion, 
feel - ing; 


sons are brave, Sa-credeach loy - al 


On ev-eryswell-ing 0-cean. 
Round Freedom’s al - tar kneeling. 


In ev-eryclime her flag doth wave 
Round ourlovedflag we firm u- nite, 


Bright-ly the star of free-domshines, Beaming with 
Bright-ly the star, &c. 


Beaming with light and glad - ness, Co-lum- bia, brave and free! 


_ 


Our Flag 


There is the national flag! He must be cold, 
indeed, who can look upon its folds, rippling in 
the breeze, without pride of country. If he be in 
a foreign land the flag is companionship, and 
country itself, with all its endearments. Who, as 
he sees it, can think of a state merely? Whose 
eye, once fastened on its radiant trophies, can fail 
to recognize the image of the whole nation? It 
has been called a “floating piece of poetry”; and 
yet I know not if it has any intrinsic beauty be- 
yond other ensigns. Its highest beauty is in what 
it symbolizes. It is because it represents all, that 
all gaze at it with delight and reverence. It is 


ee ee 


a piece of bunting lifted in the air; but it speaks 
sublimely, and every part has a voice. Its stripes, 
of alternate red and white, proclaim the original 
union of thirteen States to maintain the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Its stars, white on a field 
of blue, proclaim that union of States constituting 
our national constellation, which receives a new 
star with every new State. The two, together, 
signify union, past and present. The very colors 
have a language which was officially recognized 
by our fathers. White is for purity, red for valor, 
blue for justice; and all together — bunting, 
stripes, stars and colors blazing in the sky—make 
the flag of our country, to be cherished by all of 
our hearts, to be upheld by all of our hands. 
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The Records Show 


That the principal Demand is for REMINGTON operators; 
That the best positions go to Remington operators, and 
That the Remington Typewriter Employment Departments 


















do the principal work in placing operators. 


That explains 






Why pupils prefer to learn on the Remington, 







Why commercial educators find it to their interest to teach 






the Remington, and 





Why instruction on the 


Remington 
Typewriter 






is the mark of the best and most 












successful schools. ee ie 


Remington Typewriter Company Glee seeee foe 3 
(Incorporated) P & : 


New York and Everywhere 
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Your Flag and My Flag 


Your Flag and my Flag, 
And how it flies to-day 
In your land and my land 
And half the world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefather’s dream; 
Sky-blue and true-blue, with stars to gleam aright— 
The gloried guidon of the day; a shelter thru the night. 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red and blue and white. 
The one Flag—the great Flag—the Flag for me and you— 
Glorified all else beside—the red and white and blue! 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your Flag and my Flag— 
A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land and half the world around, 


Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the sound! 
—WILBUR D. NESBIT. 


By permission of A. 


—“Lincoln Day Eentertainments.” 
Flanagan Co. 


American Historical Acrostic 


(For Fourteen Pupils.) 
Note.—Let each write the name in his verse on the 
blackboard so that when the exercise is concluded all can 
spell the name formed by the initial letters. 


When dark clouds of war wrapped our country in gloom, 
This brave general’s victories averted our doom. 


This splendid old man, with his eloquent speech 
On themes patriotic, all hearts sought to reach. 


From England this soldier, philanthropist, came, 
To found our fair Georgia and give her a name. 


Ride! ride thru the country the warning to sound, 
Arousing the patriots a nation to found! 


Our honored chief magistrate, brave "fore the foe, 
The hand of a murderous assassin laid low. 


And thou, Sage of Concord, with word and with pen, 
High thinking, pure living didst seek to teach men. 


Of snow-bound New England one sweetly did sing, 
Of faith, home and country his verses all ring; 


This Puritan youth was both gentle and brave, 
The sweeetest of maidens her heart to him gave. 


Ah, brave Irish soldier! so bold in the fray, 
Thy ride makes thee famous the world o’er, to-day. 


O noble young patriot! shot as a spy! 
He grieved he but once for his country could die. 


By the Hudson’s broad stream, in a fair, sunny nook, 
This man’s graceful pen gave us many a bright book. 


A swarthy King Philip, with war-whoop and shout, 
At the head of his tribes sought the whites to drive out. 


Thy hand, O fanatic! one sorrowful day 
Was raised ’gainst our chief, and his life took away. 
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Ah, here’s Brother Jonathan, Washington’s friend, 
A soldier, a patriot, his fame shall not end. 


See these crowds madly rushing free lands to obtain 
In this new Territory. Pray, what is its name? 


With three little ships bold Columbus came o’er, 
This one of the three bore him back from this shore. 


Now, friends, take these primals and with them you'll spell 
The name we must honor—you all know it well. 
“ First in war, first in peace.” 
Oh, what more can we say? 
“In the hearts of his countrymen 
First!” Yes, for aye! 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Thanksgiving 


The celebrating of Thanksgiving Day in the 
ungraded school districts of our land is becom- 
ing more popular year after year, and justly 
should it be thus. 

The unquestionable duty of every teacher, 
whether in the graded or rural districts, is to 
inculcate a true idea of Thanksgiving into the 
mind of all pupils. Every true American teacher 
should realize this important truth. 

What, then, should be the character or method 
whereby lasting and beneficial impressions can be 
made on pupils? This can probably best be an- 
swered by giving the children something to do. 
They will be delighted to do even more than you 
expect, under the careful guidance of a skillful 
teacher. Children can be readily taught that this 
national holiday should mean more to them than 
merely a day of feasting and roastmaking. 

Very interesting exercises can be prepared in 
almost any school, by adopting an outline or pro- 
gram something on this order, without incurring 
any expense on part of teacher or school. To the 
more advanced pupils assign the more difficult 
tasks and give them all necessary assistance in 
the way of previous preparation. The substance 
can profitably be prepared in the form of essays, 
written stories or oral talks. 

The following themes have proven very helpful 
in my experience in this matter: History of the 
Pilgrims—Contrast of Pilgrims in both manner 
and dress with other people of England; story of 
their wanderings; their voyage in the Mayflower; 
their landing at Plymouth; building their houses; 
their brave captain; Squanto and Massasoit; the 
first Thanksgiving Day; the guests; their feast; 
arrival of other ships at Plymouth; hardships and 
sufferings of Pilgrims, etc.; the primary object 
of the first Thanksgiving Day. 

The program must necessarily be adapted to 
the qualifications of the pupils, and should be 
richly interspersed with suitable songs and poems. 
Information can be readily secured from histo- 
ries, magazines and periodicals. Invite the par-. 
ents when you render the program. The results 
will more than compensate the efforts put forth. 
Will you try it? 


Pennsylvania. J. T. HOFFMAN. 


“Pink Eye ” Conjunctivitis 

Attacks the Eyes in the Springtime. It is Contagious and 
calls for Immediate Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” 
will Infect an Entire Class in a short time. Mothers and 
Teachers should be Prepared to Offer “First Aid”—Murine 
Eye Remedy. It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Ap- 
ply Murine Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and 
Booklets. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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Do you know what a ¢ 


Removable Platen is 


If you lear about it, you will see that a 
typewriter without it lacks a feature that 
is essential—so essential that eventually all 
typewniters will try to have it. The one 
typewriter now offering this feature is the 








Write us for information as to what a Removable 
Platen is and what it does. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Branches everywhere. 
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Government of the United States 


By ISAAC PRICE 


The Post-Office Department 


It has been stated at different times that the 
postal system, as inaugurated by Benjamin Frank- 
lin during his incumbency as Postmaster-General 
of the colony of Pennsylvania, did as much as any- 
thing to knit the colonies more closely in their re- 
sistance to the oppressive measures of Great Brit- 
ain. However that may be, it is the one depart- 
ment that comes most in touch with the mass of 
the common people. Every person has, at some 
time or other, to use the services of this depart- 
ment branch of the national government. 

Exclusive jurisdiction in the matter of mails 
was given to the federated government. From the 
early days of our nationality to the present day no 
steps have been left unturned in order to make this 
a most serviceable and efficient department. The 
fastest railroads are used to transport mails from 
one end of the continent to the other, so that busi- 
ness may be served quickly. Local trolley and 
railroad lines, as well as automobiles and wagons, 
are used in the free collection and delivery of 
mails. For this purpose a vast army of workers 
is employed, including clerks, weighers, letter-car- 
riers, etc. 

Post-offices are maintained in every town, vil- 
lage and city of any importance. In the large cit- 
ies sub-stations exist, extending every facility for 
the posting of mail matter. In the country sec- 
tions free rural delivery has been instituted, tho 
at a great loss to the department. 

The department faces a very large deficit every 
year. To aid in the unobstructed delivery of the 
mail every street highway, street, road or lane 
over which mail matter is transported is declared 
to be a post road, and the national government 
may step in and take possession of it to keep it 
open for the unobstructed transportation of mail. 
In case of strikes on railroad lines, as in the case 
of the Chicago strike during President Cleveland’s 
administration, federal troops may be employed 
for this purpose. 

Laws have been passed regulating this service. 
All objectionable matter is forbidden the mail, as 
well as lottery tickets. In the case of fraudulent 
business, the Post-office Department may step in 
and prevent the carrying on of the business by 
means of the “fraud order” which prevents the 
delivery of mail to the person or corporation en- 
gaged in such illicit business. The “franking” 
privilege, that is, the delivery of mail without the 
necessity of paying postage, extends to all govern- 
ment communications. Severe penalties attend 
the use of the frank on private business. 

The mails have been divided into the following 
classes : 

FIRST CLASS 


Includes written matter and matter closed 
against inspection. 
SECOND CLASS 
Includes newspapers and periodicals bearing no- 
tice of entry as second-class matter. . 
THIRD CLASS 


Includes all printed matter upon paper not hav- 
ing the nature of actual, personal correspondence, 
except newspapers and periodicals bearing notice 
of entry as second-class matter. 


FOURTH CLASS 
Includes merchandise and all other matter not 
comprehended in the first, second, and third 
classes. 
LIMIT OF WEIGHT 


The limit of weight of matter in the domestic 
mails is four (4) pounds for each package thereof, 
except 

1. Single books. 

2. Documents published or circulated by order 
of Congress. 

3. Single volumes of reading matter for the 
blind on which the limit of weight is ten pounds. 

4. Second-class matter. 


THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE U. S. POSTAL SERVICE 
ARE: 
(a) REGISTRY SYSTEM. 
Reaches every post-office in the world. 
Provides for special care and correct delivery. 
Indemnity for value up to $50 paid for loss of 
sealed domestic matter prepaid at the letter 
rate of postage, and for value up to 50 
francs for loss of registered articles ad- 
dressed to foreign countries embraced in 
the Universal Postal Union. (See sections 
20, 21, 22, and 36.) 


(b) MONEY-ORDER SYSTEM. 


Provides an absolutely safe and convenient 
means of transmitting money. 


(c) SPECIAL DELIVERY. 

The immediate delivery of any piece of mail 
matter at any United States post-office may 
be effected by affixing thereto a 10-cent 
special delivery stamp or ten cents’ worth 
of ordinary postage stamps in addition to 
the lawful postage. 


(d) PARCEL Post. 


Under special conditions packages of mer- 
chandise may be sent by “Parcel Post” to 
certain foreign countries. 


The Pacific salmon is fast disappearing from 
the ocean as a result of the wasteful methods of 


catchers and canners. The Canadian government 
worked out a plan for perpetuating the salmon 
species by putting salmon fishing under govern- 
ment surveillance. Yet the American canners 
who, however, because of the Canadian ownership 
of the Fraser river, would lose were a salmon war 
declared, refuse to acquiesce to the plan. One of 
two things is inevitable: compulsory salmon fish- 
ing reform or swift extermination of the species. 


Little Princess Yolanda of Italy had a tiny sew- 
ing-machine as a present on her sixth birthday, 
and has her daily stint of sewing to do, either by 
hand or machine, says the Youth’s Companion. 
How many little American girls are brought up 
as sensibly? What a royal princess is taught to do 
cannot be beneath the dignity of other children, 
and yet there are too many homes where girls and 
boys whose work is not needed for the support of 
the family are allowed to grow up in ignorance of 
the simple and wholesome activities of house- 
wifery and household management. 
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If you have ever used 
Typewriter Attachments, 
you will appreciate the 
Writing Machine that 
does not require them. 


THE NEW MODEL 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 
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A typewriter such as you use every day for your ordinary 


correspondence—only better—and also 
A complete Tabulator and Condensed Biller. Handles all sizes 
of filing cards (writes at their extreme edges when desired ). 
Fully equipped for Loose-leaf Bookkeeping, and all kinds of 
Manifolding (light or heavy, without affecting alignment). 


In fact ready, by reason of its practical Inbuilt special devices, for any 
special or unusual work you may want of a writing machine without a 
single alteration or adjustment. Just put in your paper and write. 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter will do all your work, regular and special, with 


fewer operations, consequently quicker, and easier, for it is ball-bearing throughout. 
Write for it todey. 


: A postal card will bring full information. 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., . SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
19 Queen Victoria 


Head Office For Europe, Asia and Africa (Branches in all Large Cities) 
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Grammar School Geography 


By J. H. RoHRBACH, New York 


The Hours of Sunshine 


“At what hour does the sun set?” 

Altho this phenomenon occurs daily and is vis- 
ible in New York City—and everywhere else in 
our country—about two hundred times a year, few 
children have any definite idea of the hour when 
it does occur. Most of the answers will be mere 
guesses, and some of them wild ones at that. 

“At what hour does the run rise?” 

This question will seem even more difficult to the 
children than the former; for children as a rule 
do not rise before the sun. 

After a favorable opportunity to observe the 
sun’s crossing the horizon, call for the data. The 
time reported will vary according to faulty time- 
pieces, the positions of observers, etc. Strike the 
average of all the data submitted; the result will 
be sufficiently accurate for this purpose. 

Let us assume that this exercise is given in the 
vicinity of the 41st parallel about April 15. 

“If the sun sets at 6:30, as you have observed, 
how many hours of sunshine do we have after 12 
o'clock?” : 

“If the sun rises at 5:30, as you report, how 
many hours of sunshine do we have before noon?” 

“Do we have more hours of sunshine in the fore- 
noon or in the afternoon?” 

The two periods are equal; noon divides the 
daily period of sunshine into two equal parts. That 
is why the Germans call noon Mittag, midday. 

If we know when the sun sets, it is easy to com- 
pute the time when it rises; for the forenoon is as 
long as the afternoon on any given day. 

A diagram will help to fix the thought: 


E 2 43° | 6.50 


IS Ror day, Ww 





At the equator the sun rises at six and sets at 
six, making the period of sunshine twelve hours 
long. ‘How many hours of sunshine in a year at 
the equator?” Let the result be written on the 
blackboard, where it may remain for future refer- 
ence. 

At the poles the year is divided into a period of 
darkness and a period of sunshine, each six months 
in duration. “How many hours of sunshine does 
each pole have in a year?” Let the result be writ- 
ten by the side of the record on the blackboard. 

It will surprise pupils to note that the sun shines 
as many hours at the pole as it does at the equator. 

“How many hours of sunshine in a year can 
New York City have?” 

To learn this by the inductive method is mani- 
festly not feasible—it involves too much time. Cal- 
endars should be used to find the length of the 
shortest and the longest days. Cast the average 
for these two and multiply by the number of days 
in a year. Let the result be written by the side 
of the other records on the blackboard. We have 
just as many hours of sunshine as they have at 
the equator or at the poles. If we should compute 
the number of hours of sunshine in a year at any 
other point on the earth, the result would be the 
same. 


The length of day varies with latitude. At the 
equator the 365 days in a year vary but slightly 
from twelve hours. At the poles the days are six 
months long, but there is only one day in a year. 
As we recede from the equator the longest day 
grows longer, as the table shows: 

Lat. Hours Lat. Hours Lat. Hours 

0.0 12 61.19 19 69.51 2 mos. 
16.44 138 63.23 20 73.40 Sian 
30.48 14 64.50 21 78.11 | ee 
41.24 15 65.48 22 84.05 Be 
49.02 16 66.21 23 90 6 
54.31 17 66.32 24 

58.27 18 67.23 1 mo. 


APPLICATION 

Altho the exercise up to this point calls for ob- 
servation of phenomena so easily accessible that 
they are generally neglected, and for arithmetical 
computation of the practical type, its greater value 
lies in another direction. 

In certain high latitudes, as in Manitoba and 
Nova Scotia, where the season of vegetable growth 
is very short, they raise crops of wheat, oats, 
grass, etc., equalling if not surpassing those of sec- 
tions where the time from frost to frost is much 
longer. How is this fact accounted for? 

Plants need moisture, heat, and sunshine. The 
absence of any one of these spells fatality to plant 
life. The greenhouse seeks to combine these agen- 
cies in proper and generous proportions. 

The table shows that the higher the latitude 
the longer the periods of sunshine. The pole 
should be the very best place for vegetation, pro- 
vided it were not too cold. As a matter of fact, 
explorers do say that the northern valleys are 
teeming with wild flowers, which grow out of the 
shallow soil on the ice. It is well known that the 
rivers of the Northwest are barely clear of ice 
when the plant world springs up with a rush un- 
known farther South. It is marvelous how rap- 
idly plants do grow there. 

The cause of this rapid plant development is the 
longer periods of sunshine. In June the great 
wheat section in Canada has as much sunshine in 
two days as the equator has in three days. The 
plants up North perform in a hurry what the same 
species do in a much longer time under tropic 
skies. Having formed the habit of maturing rap- 
idly, plants from the North are cultivated farther 
South as early varieties. Thus Minnesota sweet 
corn and Newfoundland potatoes are favored in 
our latitude because they are ready for the market 
earlier than the local varieties. 


An Englishman sat outside a café on the Nev- 
sky Prospekt at St. Petersburg, and remarked 
casually to a fellow Englishman: 

“Oh, the Emperor is a hopeless idiot!’ 

Instantly a man, who proved to be a plain- 
= policeman, rose from an adjacent seat and 
said: 

“Sare, I arrest you for lése majéste. You have 
say zat ze Emperor is a ’oveless idiot.” 

“Goodness me, my dear chav!” said the Eng- 
lishman, by way of temporizing. “I didn’t mean 
your Emperor. There are other Emperors in the 
world, surely !” 

“Zat may be, sare,” revlied the policeman, “but 
ours is the only Emperor who is a ’opeless idiot. 
Come wiz me!”—London Labor Leader. 
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Penmanship Don'ts 


By D. H. FARLEY, New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools at Trenton 


If these don’ts should cause some of our enthu- 
siastic penmen, principals, teachers, and members 
of school boards to pause, for a moment, and think 
of the real conditions that exist in the school- 
room, and think with reason and judgment of 
what is best for the pupils under existing circum- 
stances, these suggestions will have accomplished 
the purpose for which they were written. 

Don’t forget that a teacher can produce better 
results with a system of writing that is based on 
the interest of the child, than a method that is 
based on show, and simple letters and combina- 
tions. Difficulties should be met, not avoided. 

Don’t think because a person is skillful with pen 
and crayon that he is necessarily a good instruc- 
tor. It is quite often the case that such a person 
is entertaining rather than instructive. 

Don’t forget that successful instruction in writ- 
ing is based upon the same general principles of 
pedagogy as those which form the foundation of 
successful teaching in other subjects. 

Don’t believe that exercises suggesting vehicles, 
from a wheelbarrow to an automobile, will ever 
develop a good habit in writing. It leads to a bad 
habit, or dissipation in movement. 

Don’t forget that the no-copybook method devel- 
ops the individual writing of the teacher at the ex- 
pense of the pupil. One habit is better than many, 
hence one standard for every teacher in every 
grade. 

Don’t forget that prodigies are born, not made, 
and exhibitions of their work is not an honest test 
of any system or method of instruction, but it may 
be, and often is, a trick of advertising. 

Don’t be misled by the extravagant claims of 
quacks, who remove stiffness from your joints 
with ointment, well rubbed in, or to remove ner- 
vousness with an internal remedy, well shaken, or 
method of instruction that is warranted to pro- 
duce speed, legibility and uniformity in every pu- 
pil. A teacher, above everything, should be honest. 

Don’t fail to take into consideration, when de- 
ciding upon a course of study in writing and 
method of instruction, the following points: the 
limited time given to the subject; the present 
standard of qualification of teachers; the frequent 
change of teachers; and the extravagant waste of 
material where loose paper alone is used. 

Don’t be misled by the show method of conduct- 
ing a class by the use of the elementary motions, 
or spiral and push and pull exercises, in all grades 
and at all times. There is a reason. 

Don’t use the blackboard exclusively for the 
presentation of the correct form in teaching writ- 
ing. The blackboard has its uses and advantages, 
but it also has its limitations and dangers. 

Don’t forget, in our opinion, that the blackboard 
has been the means of more injury to the eyesight 
than any other one cause. 

Don’t fail to notice that the teacher, without a 
copybook, is like a ship without a compass or rud- 
der—drifting. Also notice the amount of practice 
paper that goes to waste by the scribbling habit 
that the no-copybook method develops. 

Don’t fail to remember that it is not a question 
of a copy being in a book, but it is a question of 
method of how best to use a copy. The book 
~~ am be used as a means to an end, never as an 
end. 


Don’t forget that a child gets a correct percept 
of a letter form by seeing a good form, hence the 
necessity of a good copy, first, last and all the time, 
and the best forms and the ripest experience are 
found recorded in books. 

Don’t forget that without a copybook both 
teacher and pupil retrograde into loose standards, 
and the forms used in one grade do not fit those 
used in another. The copybook, from the stand- 
point of school economy, convenience, and results, 
in the hands of the average teacher, is the best 
device, method, or plan that has ever been used. 

Don’t be misled by the objections to skillfully 
prepared and well-graded books, when a careful 
analysis shows these objections are the results of 
unskillful teaching, and that they cannot be urged 
against the proper use of books. 

Don’t allow the enthusiast to make you think or 
believe that the muscular, forearm, or arm move- 
ment, is of recent origin, when it was advocated 
and used by both Lewis and Carstair of England 
in 1812, and has been used by every successful 
teacher and penman ever since. 

Don’t allow the novice to waste his valuable time 
in trying to convince you that the flesh of the fore- 
arm is the muscle that controls the movement, 
when it is very largely the muscle connected with 
the shoulder-joint. 

Don’t forget that, with a reasonable amount of 
study, patience and practice, any person, with 
common sense, and one healthy hand and one good 
eye, with a good copybook, coupled with a sensible 
movement course, can acquire a good handwriting. 


Bird Quotations 


The year’s at the spring, 

The day’s at the morn, 

The morn’s at seven, 

The hillside’s dew-pearled : 

The lark’s on the wing, 

The snail’s on the thorn, 

God’s in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world. —Browning. 
The sweetest sound the whole year round— 
*Tis the first Robin of the spring! 

The song of the full orchard choir 

Is not so fine a thing. —E. C. Stedman. 


The robin, the forerunner of the spring, 
The bluebird, with his jocund caroling, 
The restless swallows, building in the eaves, 
The golden buttercups, the grass, the leaves, 
The lilacs tossing in the winds of May 
All welcome this majestic holiday. 
—Longfellow. 
And all the throng 
That dwell in nests and have the gift of song; 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instruments of man’s ere caught; 
Where habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven. 
—Longfellow. 
They’ll come again to the apple-tree— 
Robin and all the rest; 
When the orchard branches are fair to see 
In the snow of blossoms dressed. 
And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 
—Mrs. M. E. Sangster. 
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The Newest Dixon Pencil 


This pencil was brought out to satisfy the rapidly growing demand for a fine draught- 
ing pencil that can be sold at a moderate price and yet compare most favorably with 
those of foreign make. 
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and the leads are carefully and accurately graded for this very purpose. It is made in 
nine grades ranging from BB to HHHHHH. 
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Present Day History and Geography 


Notes and News of the World 


The sudden death of England’s beloved King 
Edward VII, on May 6, has, no doubt, been re- 
ferred to in every schoolroom. His beneficent 
reign made for international peace and good feel- 
ing among European powers. The magnitude of 
his services to civilization will be better appre- 
ciated as the years goon. He was a great states- 
man and the most democratic ruler that ever pre- 
sided over the destinies of a vast empire. The 
influence of his personality was an important 
factor in world politics. His tact won him many 
victories. He was beloved by his people and re- 
spected by the nations of the earth. 

Of George V, the new King of England, too 
little is known to form a just estimate of his char- 
acter. In September THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will 
have an article describing coronation of the ruler 
of Great Britain. 


The “Keep off the grass” signs in thirty New 
York parks are to be replaced with signposts read- 
ing, “Come onto the grass.” 
ance with an order issued by the park commis- 
sioner. 


Bjornstjerne Bjornson, the Norwegian poet, 
novelist and dramatist, died in Paris on April 25, 
in his seventy-eighth year. 


A Women’s Model Lodging-house has been es- 
tablished by the Chicago health department. 


A greatly increased consumption of peanuts in 
Germany is reported. 


The third municipal census of Buenos Ayres is 
expected to give that city a population of at least 
1,285,000. 


It is possible that the world’s future supply of 
paper pulp will come from the bamboo forests of 
the tropics. Successful experiments have been 
made in Japan pointing in that direction. A com- 
pany has obtained a perpetual lease of 8,000 acres 
of bamboo forest in Formosa, enough to provide 
600 tons a month. 


Last year nearly onethird of the people of 
Massachusetts were beneficiaries of the charitable 
corporations in the state. Nearly 194,000 persons 
received help, but only 172,000 got it absolutely 
free, the others paying in whole or in part. 


Francis J. Heney, who prosecuted the traction 
bribery indictments in San Francisco, is prac- 
ticing law in New York. He is quoted as saying 
he feels “that the result of last year’s election was 
a repudiation of my work in San Francisco. I’ve 
put all past fights behind me and am seeking a new 
career.” 


The Wisconsin Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
started a system of agricultural employment and 
farm-renting agencies. The plan is to make the 
county clerk’s office, when the county clerk volun- 
teers co-operation, a place where farmers and men 
and women wishing employment on farms may be 
brought. together without expense. 


Says Thomas A. Edison in Popular Electricity: 
“We shall have easily $50,000,000,000 of money in 


the electrical service in 1925 and five times as. 


many persons will then be employed in electricity 
as now.” 


This is in accord-. 


Thomas F. Byrnes, one time inspector and af- 
terwards Superintendent of Police of New York, 
died at his home in this city May 7, at the age of 
66. He retired from the police force in 1895, and 
is reported to have died a multi-millionaire. 


The old saying that “the Dutch have taken 
Holland” again comes true, with the triumphal 
visit of T. Roosevelt to the country of his ances- 
tors, says The Pathfinder. The land and the full- 
ness thereof was Teddy’s during his stay. At The 
Hague Queen Wilhelmina took him in to dinner, 
and said she would have shown him the baby, 
Princess Juliana, whose birthday it was, if she 
hadn’t just been vaccinated and was cross. At 


Amsterdam the burgomaster and chief citizens 
gave him a great reception, and he made a talk on 
good citizenship—emphasizing the duty of the 
rich not to lord it over those less fortunate. 


Death of Mark Twain 


All the civilized world sorrowed when the word 
went abroad that Mark Twain had died, on April 
21. The end came quietly at the author’s coun- 
try home, Stormfield, near Redding, Conn. 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens, soldier, printer, 
pilot, reporter, miner, lecturer, editor, publisher, 
author, was born on November 30, 1835, in Flor- 
ida, Mo. The elder Clemens moved soon after, 
with his family, to Hannibal, Mo., on the Missis- 
sippi. Mark. Twain went to the village school, 
but at the age of twelve entered the composing- 
room of the Hannibal Weekly Journal to learn the 
printer’s trade. He determined that he would be 
a tramp printer, and before he was sixteen he had 
worked in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Philadelphia and 
New York. 

In 1851 he returned to Hannibal, determined to 
become a river pilot. It was 1859, however, be- 
fore he had earned money for his $500 apprentice 
fee, served his apprenticeship and won his license. 
For a dozen years he gravitated between journal- 
istic work and mining, until the success of his 
first long book, “Innocents Abroad,” in 1869, 
turned him to authorship and lecturing. He wrote 
steadily, producing a list of books whose names 
have become household words. The most impor- 
tant are: “The Jumping Frog,” “The Innocents 
Abroad,” “Autobiography and First Romance,” 
“The Gilded Age” (with the late C. D. Warner), 
“Roughing It,” “Sketches New. and Old,” “Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer,” “Punch Brothers, 
Punch,” “A Tramp Abroad,” “The Prince and the 
Pauper,” “The Stolen White Elephant,” “Life on 
the Mississippi,” “The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn,” “A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur,” 
“The American Claimant,” ‘Merry Tales,” “The 
£1,000,000 Bank Note,” “Puddinhead Wilson,” 
“Tom Sawyer Abroad,” “Joan of Arc,” “Follow- 
ing the Equator,” “Eve’s Diary,” “The $30,000 
Bequest,” “Christian Science,” “Autobiography.” 

In 1872 he was married to Miss Olivia L. Lang- 
don, and by 1885 had become widely known as a 
writer of humorous literature. In that year he 
established the publishing house of C. L. Webster 
& Co. Owing to the failure of the publishing 
house, he lost his fortune accumulated from his 
writings, and in 1895-96 made a lecture tour of 
the world in order to pay off his indebtedness. 
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Review of Current Events 


March 19.—President Taft and Earl Grey 
(Governor-General of Canada) spoke on the re- 
lations of Canada and the United States, at Al- 
bany, N. Y.—A combination of Democrats and 
Republican “insurgents” succeeded in ousting the 
speaker of the House of Representatives from 
membership on the Committee on Rules.—A mob 
of 5,000 peasants stoned a train in Greece. 

March 20.—The unions in Philadelphia rejected 
all terms offered to the striking carmen.—King 
Peter of Servia left Belgrade to visit the Russian 
emperor. 

March 21.—The National Packing Co. and ten 
subsidiary concerns were indicted for violating 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law.—Forty members 
and ex-members of the Pittsburg city council were 
indicted for bribery—The government of Peru 
severed diplomatic relations with Chile. 

March 22.—The general strike in Philadelphia 
was called off.—The French senate passed the 
Workmen’s Pension bill.—In a special election 
for congressman, the Democrats carried one of 
the strongest Republican districts in Massachu- 
setts. 

March 23.—The House of Representatives 
passed a bill providing for the raising of the 
Maine. 

March 24.—Galen Clark, long guardian of the 
Yosemite valley, died at the age of 96 years.—Ex- 
President Roosevelt and his family reached Cairo, 
Egypt.—As a result of the graft exposures in 
Pittsburg, a movement was started to adopt the 
commission form of government for the city.— 
The House of Representatives passed the Pen- 
sion Appropriation bill. 

March 25.—The Pittsburg graft investigation 
resulted in thirty-one new indictments and in- 
volved six banks. 

March 26.—President Taft and the Canadian 
Minister of Finance came to an agreement with 
regard to the tariff.—Debate on the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill was begun. 

March 27.—Alexander Agassiz, scientist and 
mining engineer, died, aged 75 years. 

March 28.—Associate Justice David J. Brewer, 
of the United States Supreme Court, died at the 
age of 72 years.—The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroad increased the wages and short- 
ened the hours of trainmen, conductors and yard- 
men. 

March 29.—The New York State Senate sus- 
tained the bribery charge against Jotham P. 
Allds.—The Pennsylvania railroad granted an in- 
crease of 6 per cent in the pay of all its employees 
earning less than $300 a month. 

March 30.—Charles Sprague Smith, founder of 
the People’s Institute of New York, died at the 
age of 56 years.—Proclamations granting mini- 
mum tariff rates to Canada and Australia were 
signed by President Taft. 5 

March 31.—A resolution was presented in the 
House of Representatives proposing important 
changes in the rules.—Venezuela paid $1,030 for 
detaining a British trading schooner unlawfully, 
in 1908.—A tornado and blizzard caused great 
damage to life and property in Austria. 

April 1.—The Peruvian legation at Bogota, Co- 
lombia, was attacked by a mob. 

April 2.—The Maryland legislature discussed 
disfranchising negroes in State and municipal 
elections, basing its action on the. fact that the 
State did not adopt the Fifteenth Amendment. 

April 3.—Ex-President Roosevelt announced 


that he would not call on the Pope because of the 
restrictions the Vatican imposed.—The “ Mad 
Mullah ” of Somaliland and his followers slaugh- 
tered 800 tribesmen who were under British pro- 
tection. 

April 4.—The Maryland Senate passed a bill 
creating a public utilities commission, with su- 
pervision over all public service corporations. 
—Mr. Roosevelt and his family were guests of the 
King and Queen of Italy. 

April 5.—The trans-Andean tunnel, connecting 
Chile and Argentina by rail, was formally opened. 
—Emil Seidel, candidate of the Social Democrats, 
was elected mayor of Milwaukee. 

April 6.—The Spanish government urged Peru 
and Ecuador to adopt conciliatory attitudes to 
each other.—The thirteenth conference for educa- 
tion in the South opened at Little Rock, Ark. 

April 7—Mr. Lodge introduced in the U. S. 
Senate a bill limiting the cold storage of food to 
one year. 

April 8.—The New York City Board of Esti- 
mate authorized sixty million dollars for subways. 
—Governor Crothers of Maryland announced that 
he should veto the Negro Disfranchisement bill. 
—The House of Representatives passed the Naval 
Appropriation bill, authorizing the construction of 
two first-class battleships. 

April 9.—U. S. Treasury receipts showed a sur- 
plus over expenditures, for the first time under 
the new tariff. 

April 10.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion held that upper berths in Pullman cars should 
cost less than lower berths. 

April 11.—Governor Hughes, of New York, 
urged a thoro inquiry into legislative corruption. 
—Belgian plans for reform in the Congo included 
reduction in taxes and the substitution of native 
for white officials —Gifford Pinchot, formerly 
chief forester of the United States, conferred with 
President. Roosevelt, in Italy. 

April 12.—William Graham Sumner, long pro- 
fessor of political and social science at Yale Uni- 
versity, died at the age of 69 years.—The Fair- 
banks expedition announced that on April 3d it 
reached the summit of Mt. McKinley and there 
found no trace of Dr. Cook’s supposed ascent. 

April 14.—The Spanish parliament was dis- 
solved; the new assembly meets June 15.—An 
anti-foreign uprising in Chang-Sha, China, re- 
sulted in the burning of a Norwegian and two 
English missions—A series of earthquakes in 
Costa Rica caused great damage to property. 

April 15.—Emperor Francis-Joseph received 
Mr. Roosevelt at Vienna.—A lockout in the build- 
ing trades in Germany affected nearly two hun- 
dred thousand men.—Mr. Balfour announced that 
he favored the free importation, into England, of 
wheat grown within the empire. 

April 18.—The Atlantic Transport liner Minne- 
haha ran aground off the Scilly Islands; the sixty- 
six passengers were all landed safely.—The 
House of Representatives passed the McCall cam- 
paign Publicity bill relating to the Pribylov seal 
islands. 

April 19.—The U. S. Senate passed the River 
and Harbor bill, for $52,000,000.—Senators Al- 
drich of Rhode Island and Hale of Maine an- 
nounced that they would not be candidates for re- 
election. 

April 20.—The House of Representatives passed 
a conservation bill, authorizing President Taft to 
make withdrawals of public lands. 
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Notes of New Books 


“Birds Thru the Year,” by Albert Field Gilmore, is 
an interesting and wholesome nature reader for the upper 
grammar grades. Being a book for beginners in bird 
study, no attempt is made at scientific classification, but 
the identification of each bird is made easy by description 
of its plumage, notes, range, and nesting habit. There 
are numerous line drawings and half-tone reproductions 
of photographs, adding to the attractiveness of the vol- 
ume. Price, 50 cents. (American Book Company.) 


“The Girl Wanted” is a book of friendly thoughts for 
girls, by Nixon Waterman. It is a cheerful, helpful book, 
dedicated to 

The girl wanted, who, 
By her beautiful ways, 
Shall brighten and gladden 
Life’s wonderful days. 


It is just the book to give the girl graduate. 
$1.25. (Forbes & Co., Chicago.) 


Price, 


“Play” is a book of games for the kindergarten, play- 
ground, schoolroom, and college. It was compiled and 
arranged by Emmett Dunn Angell, director of physical 
education in the Oregon Agricultural College, and it con- 
tains descriptions of and instructions for playing more 
than a hundred games. These are carefully graded. The 
book is fully illustrated. Price, $1.50 net. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston.) 


The “American History Leaflets,” colonial and consti- 
tutional, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward 
Channing, are designed to promote the method of study- 
ing history from its documents. Each leaflet contains a 
brief historical introduction and bibliography to aid fur- 
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ther investigation by the student. Numbers 1 to 36 have 
already been issued. They cover the period from the 
“Letter of Columbus Announcing his Discovery” to “Lin- 
coln’s Inaugural and First Message to Congress.” Price, 
per copy, 10 cents. (Parker P. Simmons, 3 East Four- 
teenth street, New York.) 


Thru his “Taverns and Turnpikes of Blandford, from 
1733-1833,” Sumner Gilbert Wood has done signal service 
for the local history of the Blandford section of western 
Massachusetts. The stories of the various taverns and 
turnpikes are of absorbing interest, and the book is beau- 
tifully illustrated with more than 50 photographic repro- 
ductions. The whole forms an attractive book of 325 
pages, besides indexes and a large map. Would that 
every locality of equal historic interest could be written 
up in like manner! (Published by Rev. Sumner G. Wood, 
Blandford, Mass.) 


“Every-Day Business for Women” is designed to fur- 
nish simple and accurate instructions for the conduct of 
such business as inevitably falls to the lot of thousands 
of American women, both married and single. The 
woman who has read the book will find herself saved many 
daily moments of doubt and many annoying errors. It 
is a book which should be in every home. Price, $1.25 
net. (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston.) 


“Progressive Melodies for Sight Singing,” by Ralph 
L. Baldwin, provides graded supplementary material for 
practice in sight singing, and is intended for use in the 
second and third grades of the public schools. It may 
supplement any series of music books. The melodies pre- 
sent pure and complete music, without words, and have 
been subjected to the judgment of expert melodists, who 
have passed upon them as music regardless of their edu- 
cational use. It is not a book for the beginning of music 
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study, but it may be one of the first books to be placed 
in the hands of the pupil. The melodies can be used for 
class or individual singing. Price, 35 cents. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston.) 


“Plane Trigonometry,” by Fletcher Durell, gives, in ad- 
mirable form, the work required in preparation for Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, and elsewhere. It takes special note 
of the utilities of the subject, and has many practical ex- 
amples showing correlation with physics, mensuration, en- 
gineering, and astronomy. It shortens and simplifies some 
difficult steps, as in the solution of triangles. Mechan- 
ically the book sets a high standard. The type is larger 
and more open than in any other trigonometry. For the 
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logarithmic tables the type is the same as that used in 
printing railroad time-tables, and is more symmetrical than 
ordinary type and less trying to the eyes. Price, $1.25. 
(Charles E. Merrill Co., New York.) 


“Stories of American Discoverers for Little Americans,” 
by Rose Lucia, Principal of Primary Schools, Montpelier, 
Vt. The fifty short stories in this supplementary reader 
for the third grade tell of the discoveries and explorations 
in the Western Hemisphere. The style is simple, concise, 
and entertaining, and the vocabulary well adapted to 
young pupils. The stories are in chronological order, and 
make history as interesting as fairy tales. Price, 40 cents. 
(American Book Co., New York.) 
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Noiseless School Desks and Blackboards 


We manufacture everything that enters into the 
construction of our school desks in our own factories 
from the highest grade of raw materials obtainable. 

We can therefore produce better goods at a lower 
price than those who purchase the different parts from 
several sources and then assemble them. 

Our line has no equal for beauty of design, durability 
of construction, and finish, at lowest prices consistent 
with the quality. 

We manufacture a line of artificial blackboards that 
are superior to natural slate in every way. They are 
noiseless, permanent, and guaranteed satisfactory in 
every way. 




















We carry a complete line of school supplies and ap- 
paratus on hand at all times at prices which will not 
fail to interest you. Orders promptly filled from our 
Chicago warehouse. 










Catalogs of All Our Lines Upon Request. 
Address Dept. 


American Seating Company 


. 






33%% SAVED 


OLMSTED ARTIFICIAL 
SLATE saves one-third the cost of 
Natural Slate, embodies all the ad- 
vantages, being composed of ground 
slate and steel filings. 1s perma- 
nent noiseless and seamless. 


215 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO ACME-PLATE is especially recommended for use 


in small school houses. It is noiseless and durable. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG Special booklet on Blackboards sent upon request. 
































Our Wars of 1861-5 The word “Chile” is supposed to come from a 
What is its proper name? The United States word which in the ancient language of Peru meant 


Government always called it “The War of the SHOW. 
Rebellion;” and later “The Civil War.” The Con- 
federates—then and now—named it “The War 
Between the States.” That was never true. It 
was not a war between the States. It was a 
war between certain States, which seceded and The amount of fertilizing matter brought down 
joined themselves together, by calling themselves by the river Nile from its source every year is es- 
“The Confederate States of America,” and the timated at 100,000,000 tons. This is enough to 
Federal government of “The United States.” It cover a road from the earth to the moon sixteen 
was a war between those seceded States and feet wide by two and a half inches deep. 

the nation, called “The United States of Amer- 

ica.” It was “The Civil War.” Teachers! A model electric engine, built by Thomas Dav- 
Whatever you call it, be sure you never call it enport, a blacksmith of Brandon, Vt., and oper- 
“The War Between the States.” It was never ated on a small circular track in 1834, was un- 
that. WILLIAM A. Mowry. doubtedly the first electric railway in the world. 


Brass may be given a color resembling pewter 
by boiling it in a cream of tartar solution contain- . 
ing a small amount of chloride of tin. 





An Eminently Practical Arithmetic 








I have taught Colaw, Duke and Powers’ School Arithmetic, and, in my judgment, it is an eminently practical book. 
Its method of going straight to the mark in the various depart ments (fractions, percentage, mensuration, etc.) is certainly 
businesslike, and will undoubtedly engender in the boy or girl in:whose hands it may be, straight-to-the-mark business meth- 
ods.e It loses no time in unnecessary preliminary long-drawn-out and tiresome explanation, but rather lets the doing of the 
work teach the how-to-do. 

Another very unique and quite distinct feature, and one that will certainly. bring results, is the picture-related problems. 
The student does not jump from problems in dry measure to problems in taxes and then back again to square measure, but 
completes a related series of problems in any one line of work before taking up the other. This, in my judgment, is the 
most important and practical feature of the book and will, no doubt, engender correct and consecutive thinking on the part 
of the student—a thing which so many books have a tendency to prevent rather than foster. 

I recommend the book to any one requiring a good and practical arithmetic.—L. T. Stoneburner, Jr., Virginia Mechanics 
Institute, Richmond, Va. : ? 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ATLANTA RICHMOND : DALLAS 
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Newfoundland’s Bag of Seals 


The Newfoundlanders kill seals each 
spring to the number of from 200,000 
to 250,000.. These seals are chiefly val- 
uable for the oil extracted from their 
fat, and are very different from those 
hunted on the Pacific coast, which are 
sought for their fur. The former are 
of two distinct kinds, known as 
“harps” and “hoods.” The harps come 
from the northern coast of Canada, in 
the regions of Hudson Bay; the hoods 
from the coast of Greenland. These 
animals descend in enormous herds at 
the commencement of winter, meeting 
off the coast of Labrador, ‘and con- 
tinue southward in two immense col- 
umns, parallel and separate, the harps 
on the inside, the hoods on the out- 
side, until they reach the vicinity of 
the Banks, when they return in like 
order. 

About the end of February, in the 
neighborhood of the Straits of Belle 
Isle, they mount the ice and drift 
southward again. It is then that their 
young are born. At birth they have a 
covering of soft white fur, and are 
called “white-coats.” This they lose at 
the end of about a month, giving place 
to a coarser and darker fur, the back 
of each being marked with a large spot 
of black in the form of a lyre or harp 
from which the name is derived. The 
young hood is born at the same time 
and is much larger than his cousin, 
the harp, and differently marked. The 
male is provided with a membrane 
which covers the nose and which he is 
able to inflate by blowing thru the 
nostrils—hence his name. 

Up to four years ago it was not 
thought safe to “go to the ice” except 
in wooden vessels; but in 1905 a spe- 
cially constructed steel ship was intro- 


duced with so much success that others 
ot the same type quickly followed, and 
last spring there was added to the fleet 
a liner plying between New York, Hal- 
ifax, and St. John’s, built of steel to 
engage in the seal- fishery when taken 
off her regular route. This ship is 
8,080 tons gross and 1,980 tons regis- 
ter. Her maiden trip, in spite of pre- 
dictions to the contrary, was crowned 
with complete success. Not only did 
she return from the ice practically un- 
injured, but she was the first to arrive 
with a catch of over 30,000.—HENRY 
H. HARTMAN, in Harper’s Weekly. 


How They Marry in Aran 


In her article on the Aran Islands, 
off the coast of Ireland, in Harper’s 
for May, Maude Radford Warren tells 
of some amusing marriage customs 
obtaining there. 

“The marriages are made by the 
parents, and frequently the couple 
never speak to each other alone until 
after the wedding. 

“‘But ought a man not to choose 
his own wife?’ Darragh Shuan, the 
fisherman, was asked. 

“ ‘Tet you listen to me,’ said Dar- 
ragh Shuan, leaning back on his cu- 
ragh on the beach of Inishmore. He 
pointed first to a thin line of green on 
a plateau of rock, and then to a tiny 
cottage, lonely against a gray crag. 
‘If that field were my father’s,’ ex- 
plained Darragh Shuan, ‘and if I was 
thinking of a girl in that cottage 
there, and if my father did not like 
the girl, then he would not give me 
that field. Then what would I be do- 
ing? It has to be.’ 

“Tt has to be—that is the word of 
the islands. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 








NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NCRTH 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 
415-419 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Offers high school graduates two- 
year and four-year courses leading to 
certification as teacher of physical 
training and to academic title and de- 
gree. Summer session, 1910, held at 
Madison, Wis., during summer ses- 
sion of University of Wisconsin. Col- 
lege year 1910-1911 begins Sept. 109. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


The Normal College conducts a Phy- 
sical Training Teachers’ Bureau; regis- 
ah restricted to graduates (1868- 

). 














TEACHERS can Easily 
d T 
Make Money jy iiikcription secking tor 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
For particulars regarding liberal cash 
commissions, etc., address at once Desk 


115, ScriBNER’s aan, 155 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 














~' 


A Right across 


SPEED 








is a matter of brainwork rather than handwork. 
With the new Model 10 Smith Premier, all 
operations are so natural the machine becomes 
practically a part of the hands, giving both 
hands and brain the full freedom that the best 


work requires. 


Business schools where the new Model to 
Smith Premier Typewriter is used turn out the 
class of operators that make the most efficient 
employees—the kind that employers are con- 


stantly looking for. 


Full particulars of this new model will be 


sent on request. 








e Grand Union Hotel is' 

é first thing you see when 

you come out of the 

Grand Central Depot in 

New York. You don’t 

need a cab to get to it. 

Carry your baggage checks 

to the office and your bag- 
gage will be put into your room 


__ Without bother or expense. Hotel 
comfort means goodrooms,good str- 
vice, good things to eat. 


The Grand 
Union makes guests comfortable. 
Europeanplan. $lperday upward. 


Grand Union Hotel 


Ford & Co., Proprietors, New York. 
Our 136-page guide book, « ‘How to Know New York. ” sent 


free on receipt of 3c. in stamps to pos 
ple ise, compact, reliable guide aie 


te. conc: 


THE SMA Premier Typewriter CO... 


It isa com- 
metropolis. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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» Let us plan ~ 
your | 
Vacation 


at the 


_. NewEngland Seashore Saratoga Springs 
‘. <The Adirondack Mountains Thousand Islands 
Lakes George and Champlain, or in the Berkshire Hills 
Reached from all directions by the fast through trains of the 


New York Central Lines 


“*For the Public Service’’ 


If you will tell us the number in your party, the length of time and amount of 
money you desire your holiday to embrace, whether you want continuous traveling 
or’ not, and give some idea of yourtaste regarding surroundings, amusements, 
étc., we will propose one ortwo trips for your consideration with com- 


plete information. Address 
New York Centra. 


Room 554 . 
Grand Central 
Terminal 


j Lines Travel Bureau 


Room 1454 
La Salle Street 
Station, 


New York /@wimae@ elias Chicago 
CENTRAL 





















A 


‘If You 


have not already de- 
_ cided where you will 
spend your summer 
vacation, let us send 
you : 

“Michigan in 

_ Summer” 
-a beautiful book of 


miany photos and 
brief word pictures of 


Petoskey | 
Traverse City 
Bay View 

Oden 

Omena 
Mackinac Island 
Harbor Springs 
Neahtawanta 
Northport 
Wequetonsing 





and the most convenient route to all. Northern 
Michigan Summer: Resorts. 

Fishermén will be interested in “WHERE TO GO 
FISHING.” | 










Address 
~... C, L. Lockwood, 
GP. A., Grand Rapids, 
G. R. & I. R’y. Michigan, 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 


BULLETIN 


SUMMER TRIPS AFAR AND NEAR 








Summer days are coming fast; and vacatién tifhe 
suggests itself to young and old alike. In a féw weeks 
school will close; teacher and pupil will lay aside book 
and pencil, and. the annual exodus to country, seashore 
and mountains will have begun. 


Already the’ cry is:—“Where shall we go this sum- 
mer? To the old and tried resort we have visited year 
after year; or shall we try a new place?” 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Summer Excursion 
Book contains descriptions of. nearly eight hundred of 
the leading resorts of the United States and Canada. 


Chief among’ these are the forty beaches-of-New fer- 
sey, which combine the best to be found in resort at- 
tractions, New, Jersey’s seacoast is a pleasure ground 
not equalled anywhere in the world. 


Atlantic City, Cape May, Wildwood, Ocean City, Sea 
Isle City, Anglesea, Stone Harbor, Holly Beach; Ava- 
lon, Beach Haven, Sea Side Park, Island Heights, Point 
Pleasant, Sea Girt, Spring Lake,:Belmar; Oceatr Grove, 
Asbury’ Park, Allenhurst, Elberon and Long Branch 
are names too well known to need description of their 
many charms. 


The Summer Excursion Book, to be issued early in 
May. describes these .and ‘other resorts, gives lists of 
principal-hotels, and quotes rates of fare from principal 
stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Twenty-five cents in stamps sent to Geo: W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad St. Station, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will bring a copy of this valuable work to you 
postpaid when issued. Better send for it. 
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| 


THE NEW WEBSTER-COOLEY | 


| 


COURSE IN ENGLISH | 




































has just been adopted for use in the elementary schools of 


NEWTON, MASS. 


by unanimous vote of the Board, after a thorough test of several 
sets of the books in the hands of pupils in different schools. 


been adopted in Atlanta, Ga., St. Joseph, Mo., Asheville, N. C., 


| 
Since their publication last September, these books have also | 
| 
and elsewhere, and are giving excellent satisfaction. 


Free upon request: a descriptive pamphlet, giving a complete 
sample chapter and the table of contents of the First Book of 
the Series. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON ; NEW YORK CHICAGO 














SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Orders from Boards of Education, Superintendents, and Principals solicited. Our 
facilities for promptly and completely filling orders for all kinds of school books is un- 
excelled. Our location in the publishing center of the country enables us to secure 
immediately any book not in our very large stock. Our prices will be found to be the 
lowest for all parts of the United States. Send for our School Book Catalogue. 


Quotations and Bids on Contracts Furnished Promptly. 


TEXT BOOKS 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the 
33-37 East i7th Street Books of all Publishers New York City 



































OUR HUMAN SKELETONS 


are selected specimens, scientifically mounted. Our skeletons of Types of 
Vertebrates are prepared with the same minute attention to detail. 

We are the largest manufacturers of Anatomical Models in America; 
with series illustrating Human Anatomy and Physiology, Anthropology 
and Ethnology, and the Anatomy of Types of Animals. These models 
are in stock and orders can be filled sectaptty. Catalogue and half tones 
of latest models. 

ANATOMICAL LABORATORY OF CHARLES H. WARD, 
““THE LENOX,” WEST AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Robert Orton Moody, of the Department of Anatomy, University | 
of Criiferman says :— 

“Like all other skeletons that this department has purchased from you, | 

this one is superior:in quality to any that the department has puchased elsewhere.’ 








| 

HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the 
surface, nor does it go down into the pores 
and dissolve their necessary oils. It opens the 
pores, liberates their activities, but works no. 
chemical change in those delicate juices that go 
to make up the charm and bloom of a perfect 


complexion. Test it yourself. 
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Long Wave Our Flag 


[Air—* Old Folks at Home.”] 
Come, let us join in glad hosanna, 
Earnest and clear; 


Greeting with songs our lovely banner, 


Pride of our country dear. 


| Praise to the brave who, nobly daring 


On land and sea, 


| Gave their heroic lives in sharing 


All for the flag of the free. 


CHORUS 
See aloft its colors gleaming, 
Bright as morning dew! 
Far up the heights of glory stream- 
ing— 
Long wave the Red, White, and 
Blue! 
|Hail we the sign and sacred token 
Our fathers gave 


| That faith in freedom is not broken 


Long as the flag shall wave. 


| Then guard with life their trust con- 


fiding; 
Hold it secure! 
Never our love for it be hiding,— 
Only the brave shall endure! 
If hate or envy come designing 
Our flag to mar,— 
With loyal hearts and arms combin- 
ing, 
They shall not hurt one star! 
Thus, while we heed with true devo- 
tion 
Our flag’s command, 
So will it wave from peak to ocean, 
Proud of its own native land. 
(Written for the public schools of 


| Boston. ) 


—E. W. Foster. 





Hymn to the Flag 


Our country’s flag we raise, 
Each star and stripe we praise, 
Emblem we love. 
Banner of liberty 
Float o’er our country free; 
Honors we give to thee, 
Wave thou above. 


Wave thou our Nation’s pride, 

O’er vale and mountain side, 
Glorious and free. 

If on the battlefield, 

Our lives we’re called to yield, 

Thy fold we'll ever shield; 
We'll follow thee. 


Our ships in every clime, 
Bear thee aloft sublime, 
Thou art supreme. 
Banner of azure hue, 
Float o’er our brave and true, 
No foe shall e’er undo 
Thy hold supreme. 


|Our flag now floats above 
Brothers in holy love; 
Both blue and gray. 
No foreign foe dare tread 
On land thy stars o’erspread; 
Thy stripes all nations dread, 
Wave thou alway. 
—ANSON A. GARD. 
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Pears 


Pears’ is essentially 
a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won’t 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry 
soap for toilet or bath. 
That is, if you value 
clear skin. 

Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 
Sold. in town and village 
| WANT 


a pay 900,000 IN CASH 


to students of Colleges, Universi- 
ties, Normal Schools, etc., during 
vacation of 1910. Not a dollar of 
capital required—only hustle, en- 
ergy, and good _— salesmanship. 
Clean effort in your own com- 
munity. Write me a postal card 
if you are interested in doing 
something during vacation. 
STEPHEN W. BOLLES 


407 Atlantic National Bank Building 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


New York University 


Summer School 


University Heights 
July 6—August 16, 1910 


Courses by sixty specialists, 
representing thirty departments. 
For bulletin, address : 
G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
University. 








New York 





FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to 
one student in each county and city in the U. S. 


Normal, Academic, and Business Courses. 





Alg. Chem. Physics, Arith. Bookkeeping. 
Lit. Rhet. Phys. Geog, Geog. Shorthand. 
Lat. Geom. Methods. Gram. Penmanship, 
Bot. Geol. Zool st. Com. Law. 


50 other branches from which to select. 


Cut out this ad. and mail with 
Free Tuition to Carnegie College, 





application for 
Rogers, Ohio, 





FOR SALE 

On account of the death of the Princi- 
pal, a long-established private school, 
in a County-seat town of 6,000 people, 
is offered for sale. Has employed three 
teachers. Specially designed building 
and all necessary equipment. For par- 
ticulars, address, J. L. Jamison, Mount 
Holly, N. J 


Mrs. June’s Prospectus 


Mrs. June is ready for school, 
Presents her kind regards 
And for all her measures and rule, 
Refers the following 
Card: 


[THE INVESTIGATION OF 
DUST CONDITION ~ 
IN SCHOOLS 


| TIS only in recent years that science 
| has sought to improve the hygienic. 
| conditions of our school buildings. Among 
To parents and friends: Mrs. June, sein Gnas on bray eg ig in 

conduc ave n 
Of the firm of Summer and Sun, _ those dealing with dust and its relation to 


Announces the opening of her school, the transmission of contagious diseases. 
Established in the year one. | In class-room, lecture-halls, laboratories, 


ae ; | auditoriums and other departments of our 
An unlimited number received; | schools and colleges, dust is present in its 
There’s nothing at all to pay; 


bow t ay ng oe Pupils naturally 
All that is asked is a merry heart, {track in from out of doors large amounts 
And time enough to'be gay. 


| of dust and dirt—the frequent shifting of 
| classes, the constant movement of feet and 
The junior class will bring 
In lieu of all supplies, 


| the various drafts and air-currents pro- 
'duce a continuous circulation of dust and 
a | bacteria dangerous to anyone breathing it. 
Hight little fingers and two little 
thumbs 
For the making of pretty sand-pies. | 
|The Senior class, a mouth 
For strawberries and cream, 
A nose apiece for a rose apiece 
And a tendency to dream. 
The lectures are thus arranged: 
Professor Cherry Tree 
Will lecture to the Climbing Class 
Terms of instruction—free. 
Professor De Forest Spring 
| Will take the class of Drink; 
| And the class of Titillation, 
Sage Mr. Bobolink. 
Young Mr. Ox-Eye Daisy 
Will demonstrate each day 
| On botany, on native plants, 
And the properties of hay. 
Miss Nature, the class in Fun 
(A charming:class to teach) ; 
|And the Swinging Class and_ the 
| Bird’s nest class, 
| Miss Hickory and Miss Beach. 
| And the Sleepy class at night, 
| And the Dinner class at noon, 
| And the Fat and Laugh and Roses 
class, 
| They fall to Mrs. June, 
| And she hopes her little friends 
| Will be punctual as the sun; 
For the term, alas! is very short, 
And she wants them every one. 
—SuSAN COOLIDGE. 











Circulating dust can be reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent, but the only feasible 
method of accomplishing the purpose is by 
treating the floors with a preparation that 
will not only catch and hold the dust par- 
ticles but kill the disease barilli as well. 

In view of the splendid results obtained 
from the use of Standard Floor Dressing, 
its use on all wood floors cannot be. too 
highly recommended, whether for schools, 
colleges, hospitals, stores or public build- 
ings. It is not intended for household use, 
and should not be applied to any floor in 
the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing is, at the pres- 
ent time, being used in a great number of 


| 


| 
| 


The Answer educational institutions, in hospitals, in 
|“ what doest thou?” I asked a budding | great mercantile houses and public build- 
| flower ings. ze has in every instance proved of in- 
| # . < i i 
“To sweeten life?” It nodded from its|timable, value, and, substantiates every 

bower, cellent floor preservative, as it prevents 


ey splintering and cracking of the wood. Three 


or four treatments a year afford the most 
satisfactory results. It pays for itself many 
times over by saving labor. 

As a demonstration of its efficiency, we 
are willing to treat one floor, of room or 
corridor, of any school or public buildin 
with Standard Floor Dressing, and A 
OUR OWN EXPENSE. To localities far 
removed from our agencies, we will send 

free sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. 

To those in charge of schools 
and other public: institutions 
we will send testimonials, re- 
ports, our book, “Dust and Its 
Dangers,” and full particulars 
regarding our free trial offer. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 


“[’m growing 
“And what doest thou?” I asked a 
child who quaffed 
| The cup of joy, “to help the world?” 
He laughed, 
“I’m growing!” 
A laden apple tree, old, gnarled, and 





sere 
Bent down and rustled softly in my 
ear: “Keep growing!” ; 
An aged man, with child upon his 


knee, 
Echoed again the wisdom of the tree: 
“Keep growing!” 


“What shall I do,” I asked an angel 
bright, , 

“When age draws nigh?” Then smiled 
he, from his height: 

-“Keep growing!” 

“Reach out to pastures new, where the 
soul feeds; 

“Reach out and up—God knows the 
spirit’s needs; “Keep growing!” 

—SUSANNA DRAKE BISHOP. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 807 York St. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
Two years’ course in educational, medicinal and recreative 
gymnastics, fitting for teaching, physical training and 
playground work. New boathouse and athletic field. 
Summer session, Catalogue. 
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Esterbrook 


School Pens 





Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 


Backed by a half-centdry’s reputation and success. 


Carefully designed for each grade of school and 
college work. Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 
and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
95 John St., New York 











Works: CAMDEN, N. J 

















Happy Thoughts 
(From The Willard School Record, 
Philadelphia.) 


Good: Cheer 

The days are-coming when all the 
world will be overflowing with bright 
sunshine, blue skies, and music of 
happy birds. The frowns of . Winter 
will give place to the smiles of Spring; 
the piercing, chilly winds to the soft, 
warm zephyrs; the bare trees and 
bushes to the green of leaf and the 
pink of blossom. 

We are anticipating all theye. by 
making this number of our paper a 
voice of hope and cheer. Read all and 
feel better satisfied with good old'Mr. 
World. 

“The inner side of every cloud! ’. 

Is bright and shining; 
I therefore turn my clouds. about, - 
And always wear them inside out 

To show -the lining.” 

—ELLEN FOWLER FELKIN. 





The Best Day 

The calendar sparkles 

With days that have brought 
Some prize that was longed for, 

Some good that was sought. - 
High deeds happen daily, 

Wide truths grow more clear; 
| And “each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year.” ; 





Each day finds a hero, 
Each day helps a saint, 
Each day brings to someone 
A joy without ‘taint; 
'Tho it may riot be my turn 
Or yours. that is near— 
“Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year.” —Selected. 




















Creed Worth Believing 








Just placed on High’ School List, by the State Board 
of Education of Virginia. 


AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS 
COLONIAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
By HART & CHANNING 


JUST PUBLISHED. No. 34 American History Leaflets by Albert 
Bushnell Hart and Edw. Channing.) A SEASONABLE PUBLI- 
CATION containing EXTRACTS FROM OFFICIAL PA- 
PERS relating to THE ISTHMIAN CANAL, 1515-1909. 


Price} ten cents 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 East 14th St., New York City 



























































I will not worry. 

I will not be afraid: 

I will not give way to anger. 

I will be kind to every man, woman 
and child with whom I come in con- 
tact. 

I will be cheerful. and -hopeful. 

I will trust in God and bravely face 
the future. —Selected. 


What I Live For 
I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, 
| For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 
—GEORGE L. BANKS. 
























RELIEF MAP 


Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put «u 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
are easily in avery " t the best and cheapest low-priced one 
me by M., ts, for $2.00. 24 t f invertebrates f 
th duplicate fragmen' or of invertebrates for | 
$3.50 50. Bend for circulars. ~— 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St.. N. W., Washington, D.C | 


Commissioner Harais sere “Every school in the United 
States, in my opinion, should have these collections,” 
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Ey StEMAT ES COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, a Zoology of 


Minerals in good case, for $2.00. 40 rocks 


The Little Word 

If any little word of mine 

May make a life the brighter, 
If any little song of mine 

May make a heart the lighter, 
God help me speak the little word, 
| And take my bit of singing, 
| And drop it in some lonely val2 
| To set the echoes ringing. 


Journal’”’ 

















eotct mem poe i lc. 


wn es 
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Loss of Appetite 


Which -is so common in the spring -or-+-- 


upon the return of warm weather, is 
loss of vitality, vigor or tone,. and is 
often a forerunner of prostrating dis- 
ease. 

It is serious and especially so to 
people that: must -keep up and. doing 
or get behindhand. 

The best medicine to take for’ it is 
the great constitutional remedy 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which purifies and enriches the blood 
and ‘builds up the whole system. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets known as Sarsatabs. 





The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Loom No. 1 is 
also made in 
size 20x 20 in. 
for pillow tops, 
piecedrugsand 
with continu- 
ous warp for 
rugs 


length. 


LOOM No. 1. 


9 x 12 in. 


WEAVING, BASKETRY, 
AND. KINDERGARTEN 
MATERIALS. 


BOOKS ON HAND WORK 


Todd & Todd 


‘The Odd Shop” 


319 So. Sixth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 








A Summer Course in 
Stenography at 
Columbia University 


A summer course in Phonog- 
raphy will be offered at Colum- 
bia University, commencing 
July 6.. The tuition fee for six 
weeks’ course will include the 
history and principles of educa- 
tion or any other two subjects 
given by Professors Paul Mon- 
roe, John Dewey, and E. L. 
Thorndike. ‘For further par- 
ticulars apply to 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
31 Union Square = New York 


Or PROF, JAMES C. EGBERT, Library 
Building, Columbia University 
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Act the Man 


Be strong, my boy, and buckle in— 
‘When disappointments come; 
Choke down adversity and grin, 
Don’t act morose and glym. 
Your heart received a knife-thrust 
there 
Which wasn’t in your plan, 
But hold your head up in the air— 
~Be brave and. act the man. 


What if the blow was cruel, lad? 
What tho it cuts you sore? 

*T was: no worse than we all have had, 
_And there’ll be dozens more. 
Stand firm and true for what _is 

right— 
With God’s help, lad, you -can; 
And when reverses come in sight, 
Be brave, and act the man. 
—kE. A. BRININSTOOL. 





Keep A-Goin’ 
If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’, 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’. 
’Taint no use to sit’ an’ whine, 





Bausch & cond 
BALOPTICON 
Model C 


“Seeing is believing” is the old 
saw, and it embodies an important 
| truth, 

Psychologically interpreted it 
means that impressions conveyed 
through the eye are lasting. 

This fact explains the impor- 
tance of the projection lantern in 
educational work. 





When the fish ain’t on the line, 
Bait your hook an’ keep a-tryin’, 
Keep a-goin’. 

| —FrANK L. STANTON. 





Better stop dis kickin’ 
Doesn’t help a bit, 
Kin’ of weather what you has 
Is all you’s gwinter git. 
—Selected. 





: Us Laugh 
God bless the man who can make us| 
laugh, 
Whe can make us forget for a time, 


graph, 
Or a bit of. ridiculous rhyme, 


each day, 
The thoughts that awaken a sigh, 


our way— 
God bless the dear man, say I. 
—J. L. S. 





Maxims of Rothschild 


The following twelve maxims formed | 
part of the will of Meyer Anslen) 
Rothschild, the founder of the great 
banking house at Frankfort: 

1. Seriously ponder over and thoro- | 


intend to give your attention. 

2. Reflect a long time, then decide 
very promptly. 

3. Go ahead. 

4. Endure annoyances patiently | 
and fight gravely against obstacles. 

6. Paver lie about a business af- | 


7. Pay plat debts promptly. 
8. Learn how to sacrifice money | 
when necessary. teh 
9. Do not trust too much to luck.) 
10.. Spend your time profitably. 


portant than you really are. 
12, Never become discouraged ; work | 
zealously and you will surely succeed. 





To the Man Who Can Make 


In the sparkling mirth of a para-| 
The byrden of care that is carried 


The sorrows that threaten to darken | 


ly examine any project to which you |. 


11. Do not pretend to be more sit 


In our. Model C we have suc- 
'cessfully solved the problem of 
|making a lantern of simple con- 
struction, very easy to manipulate 
‘and of the highest degree of ef- 
ficiency. Added to these advan- 
tages it is exceptionally low in price 
‘for so thoroughly scientific an in- 
| Strument. 

By standardizing all its parts 
we have made it possible for the 
| purchaser to add, at any later 
time, attachments for opaque and 
microscope projection. 

Catalog D-g_ fully describing 
‘and quoting prices, free on 
request. 





‘ N Our Name on a Photographic Lens, 

| XK Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory 

i | wi) Apparatus, Engineering or any 
WL 









po Scientific Instrument is our 
Guarantee. 


| Bausch £7 lomb Optical C. 


‘tw YoRK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDQN ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 


MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Vises, Tools. 

Write for new 

catalogue and 

prices. 

E. H. Sheldon & Ca 

2G Madison St. 
Chicago. 















Send for Catalog 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 StxtH AvE., New York 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 








F te E | Cc H We publish the Bercy, 
and other foreign Da Croquet. Ganveur 
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Teachers’ Agencies 
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31 Union Sq., New York 
Twenty-first year, same manager. —_ 
servea t of and 
ployers. R h all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or 'phone. 








Kellogg's Agency 


AN AGENCY 
yoraesetnems FT AAT 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 


that is more. Ours 





TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER BY 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. We are now in the midst of things, daily filling 
good positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private 
Schools. If you want personal service, write us. 8,000 positions filled through 
this one office. Address C. J. Albert, Manager. 























TWENTIETH YEAR CHICAGO: 


17 East 
VAN BUREN ST. 


The 
B. F. CLARK, Proprietor 


EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- 
MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST 
EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND 
COMPETENT TEACHERS 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street. Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; 203 Michigan Ave. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 405 Cooper Building Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 


REE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


—_—_——H. E. REED, Manager 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, 
Syracuse is an educational center. 
registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week 


NORTHWESTERN 
OFFICE: 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Agency 


























in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us. Send for circular | 





70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ay 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
publie and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure tomeet your wants. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - . - 
TEL. 1286 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo. Shepherdsville, Ky. Webster, No. Dakota Pendleton, Oregon 
Many desirable positions to offer teachers of the first grade. 
CO-OPERATIVE No enrollment fees. Blank and booklet from any office. 





353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Send for Circulars 





N. Y,| 
We have exceptional facilities for | 





Opportunity 
Foolish is he who says that at his 
door 
I knock Ary once, a furtive moment 


s 
eile os 4 _lest P oeg shall hear, then 
haste a 
Glad to ‘escape him—to return no 


mo 

Not so, I “knock and wait, and o’er 
and o’er 

Come back to summon him. Day 
after day 

I — to ail the idler from his 

play 

Or wake the dreamer with my vain 

uproar, 


Out of a thousand, haply, now and 
then, 
One, if he "hear again and again 
Will tardy rise and open languidly. 
The rest, half puzzled, half annoyed, 
return 
To play or sleep, nor seek nor wish 
to learn 
Who the untimely, clownish guest 


may be. 
W. B. Eppy. 


The Stitch in Time 


When people begin to lose appetite, 
or to get tired easily, the least impru- 
dence brings on sickness. 

The stitch in time that saves nine 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla taken now. 

This great medicine enjoys the 
same distinction as a preventive that 
it does as a cure, which is saying a 
great deal, for never before in the 
history of medical science has so 
much thought been given to preven- 
tive medicine as is being given now. 


The Spice Tree 


The spice tree grows in the garden 
green, 
Beside it the fountain flows, 
And a fair bird sits the boughs be- 
tween 
And sings his melodious woes. 


No greener garden e’er was known 
Within the bounds of an earthly 
No brighter skies have ever shone 
king; 
Than those that illumine its con- 
stant spring. 


That coil-bound stem has branches 
three, 
On each a thousand blossoms grow, 
And, old as aught of time can be, 
The roots stand fast in the rocks 
below. 
—JOHN STERLING. 


“What time is it, sonny?” asked a 
traveler of a small ‘boy. 

“Almost 12 o’clock, sir,’ 
boy. 

% thought it was more.” 

“It’s never any more here,” returned 
the lad in surprise. “It just begins 
at 1 again.” 


’ replied the 








Feest and Health for Mother and Child. , 
Mrs, WinsLow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS Sat MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 
SOOTHES the CHILD, gor ENS ie GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CU WIND COL IC, 
and is the best remedy for BRRRHOE, Sold by 
ists in part of the world. Be sure to 
ros or ** Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. ” And 
take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


In answering advertisements please mention “The School Journal”’ 
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Meetings tobe Held 


June 7-11—Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

June 14-17—North Carolina Asso- 
ciation, at Asheville. \ 

June 20-22—West Virginia State 
Association, at Charleston. 

June 21-July 29—Summer School 
of the South, Knoxville, Tenn. Sec- 
retary, P. P. Claxton, Knoxville. 

June 26—Sept. 9—Catholic Sum- 
mer School of America, Cliff Haven, 
N. Y. Secretary, Charles Murray, 7 
oo Forty-second street, New York 


ity. 

June 28-30—Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Cedar Point. 

June 29 to July 1—Pennsylvania 
ov Educational Association, at 
rie. 

June 30 to Aug. 8—Chautauqua 
Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

July 2-8—National Education As- 
sociation, at Boston. 

August 2-7—Third International 
Congress of School Hygiene, Paris, 
France. 

Sept. 12-16—JInternational Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, Vi- 
enna, Austria. 

October 27-29— Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, at Rutland. 

December 27-30—Florida Educa- 
tional Association, at Pensacola. 

December 27—American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul. Secretary, L. O.! 
Howard, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Milton Bradley Company cele-| 
brates this year its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. The business was started in| 
1860 by Milton Bradley, at Spring-) 
field, Mass., for publishing litho- 
graphs. With the beginning of the 
Civil War, the lithograph business 
fast became “little more than an or- 
nament.” To overcome the unprof- 
itable condition, Mr. Bradley orig-| 
inated “The Checkered Game of Life,” | 
which became so widely known thru-| 
out the country, and is still enjoyed | 
by young people. This was the be-| 
ginning of what is now an important | 
section of the Milton Bradley output, 
the game department. | 

The Milton Bradley Company has) 
been associated with the kindergar-| 
ten movement in this country almost) 
from the beginning. “Paradise of | 
Childhood” received honorable men-| 
tion at the Centennial exposition in| 
1876 as the first kindergarten book | 
published in English. From that day | 
to this, mention of Milton Bradley | 
has always brought to mind kinder-| 
garten publications. 

May this honorable and well-known | 
house long continue its good work, in-| 
creasing in popularity and power as 
the years go by! 








| 
An Efficient Mistress | 


Mrs. A., who had a shiftless colored | 
maid, was hurrying thru her morn-| 
ing’s work in order to go out with a| 
friend in the afternoon. As she flew 
about from room to room she heard 
the colored woman chuckling to her- 
self as if very much enjoying some- 
thing. Impatiently she said: 

“What in the world is it: that 
amuses you so, Isabel?” 

“Well, Mis’ Bessie, when I heard 
you gallopin’ aroun’ upstairs I jes’ 
tought if you’d been de Lawd it 
wouldn’t ’a’ took.you no six days to 
make de hebbens an’ de yearth!”— 
S. A. Rice, in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion for March. 








d/o 


of issue. 
Million Eggs a Day.” 





and a Double 


BONUS 


We have a small block of 7% Preferred Stock to sell and 
with each share bought we shall give two shares of our 
Common Stock free as a Bonus. It is expected that next 
year the Common Stock will pay good dividends. 
Preferred Stock will pay a 7% dividend from the date 
Write at once for circular entitled “Four 


The 


THE 16-HOUR EGG CO., 46 E. 41st St., New York 











EGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND ENDURANCE. 


These are the characteristics of the Writing of thousands of pupils of the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON and many other cities where the 
PA LMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING bas been adopted. 


T raining of a high order applied to writing. 





This is Physical 


NORMAL COURSES FREE TO TEACHERS when complete introductions have 


been made, 


Failure not possible if the PALMER METHOD PLAN is followed 


strictly. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual will be sent, postpaid, for 


25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


Union Square, > 


. New York City 
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NORTHERN MICHIGAN LINE 


The Elegant Steel Steamships 
“Manitou”—“Missouri”—“Illinois” 


offer unrivaled service between Chicago and eekly 
Northern Michigan, connecting with all lines for Lake 
Eastern Points. The most attractive 


) 


nac Island and other famous Summer 


aperior and 
and direct route to 

Pentwater Leland We-que-ton-sing 
Northport Roaring Brook 
TraverseCity rbor Springs 


Charlevoix it. Ignace 
toaney Mackinac Island 


Petoskey 
Glen Haven Bay View Cheboygan 
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Sault Ste. Marie 
These elegant steamships are among the finest and best equipped on the Great Lakes. 
and steady as to assure comfortable passage to those averse to lake trips. _ 


N They offer the traveler every modern convenience that adds to the delights of an 


N outing on the water. For book of tours address 


4 


J. C. CONLEY,G.P. A. Offices and Docks, North End Rush Street Bridge, CHICAGO 
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FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 


AGENCY 


Excellent facilities _ yee a in every part of the U.8. 120 Tremont St., Boston Ma Ss. 








THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY OF EVERET, WASHINGTON, affords 
For particulars 


. Brier. 


excellent facilities for Rss teachers seeking positions in the great Northwest. 


address the manager, 





A COME OUT WEST “ 





PLACING 
AGENCY 
FOR 
TEACHERS 





position you desire. 


oe pe 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal” 


ot 
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HERE IT PAYS 
TO TEACH 
Our ‘‘placing service’’ is unique in the educational field. We do not 
send you printed notification blanks telling you to ‘‘go after’’ vacan- 
cies, or rumored vacancies. We write up and send the employer ; 
a special bound report upon your qualifications, showing 
preparation, personality, credentials and experience. < o 
This costs us money, but it places you in the ~* ot os so" 
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Don’t Poison Baby. 


ORTY YEARS AGO almost every mother thought her child must have 
-PAREGORIC or laudanum to make it sleep, These drugs will produce 
sleep, and A’ FEW DROPS T00 MANY will produce the SLEEP FROM WHICH 
THERE IS NO WAKING. Many are the children who have been killed or 
whose health has been ruined for life by paregoric, landanum and morphine, each 
of which is a narcotic product of opium. Druggists are prohibited from selling 
either of the narcotics named to children at all, or to anybody without labelling 


them “poison.” The definition of “narcotic” ist “.4 medicine which relieves pain — 
and produces sleep, but which in poisonous doses produces stupor, coma, convul- 


sions and death.” Thetaste and smell of medicines containing opium are disguised, 
and sold under the names of “Drops,” “Cordials,” “Soothing Syrups,” ete. You 
should not permit any medicine to be given to your children without you or 
your ‘physician: know of what it is composed. CASTORIA DOES NOT CON- 
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8 INFANTS “CHILDREN 


Soa <i: tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea 
#10)! | Worms Convulsions. feverish 
ness and LOSS OF SLEEP. 


|] ALCOHOL 3 PER CENT= 


AVegetable Preparation for As. 
Similating the Food andResul2 
ling the Siomachs and Bowels of 





Promotes Digestion Cheerfur 
ness and Rest.Contains neither: 
Opium.Morphine nor Mineral: 
NoT NARCOTIC. 
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FacSimile Signature of 


Gath lida. 




















NEW YORK. 


At6 months old 


35 DOSES ~35CENTS 
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ARCOTICS, if it bears the signature of Chas, H. Fletcher. 


Letters from Prominent Physicians 
addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 


Dr. J. W. Dinsdale, of Chicago, Ill., says: “I use your Castoria and 


.advise its use in all families where there are children.” 


Dr. Alexander E. Mintie, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: “I have frequently 
prescribed your Castoria and have found it a reliable and pleasant rem- 
edy for children.” 

Dr. J. S. Alexander, of Omaha, Neb., says: “A medicine so valuable and 
beneficial for children as your Castoria is, deserves the highest praise. I 
find it in use everywhere.” 

Dr. J. A. McClellan, of Buffalo, N. Y., says: “I have frequently prescribed 
your Castoria for children and always got good results. In fact I use 
Castoria for my own children.” 

Dr. J. W. Allen, of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I heartily endorse your Cas- 
toria. I have frequently prescribed it in my medical practice, and have 
always found it to do all that is claimed for it.” 

Dr. C. H. Glidden, of St. Paul, Minn., says: “My experience as a prac: 
titioner with your Castoria has been highly satisfactory, and I consider it 
an excellent remedy for the young.” 

Dr. H. D. Benner, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I. have used your Cas- 
toria as a purgative in the cases of children for years past with the most 
happy effect, and fully endorse it as a safe remedy.” 

Dr. J. A. Boarman, of Kansas City, Mo., says: “Your Castoria is a splen- 
did remedy for children, known the world over. I use it in my practice 
and have no hesitancy in recommending it for the complaints of infants 
and children.” 

Dr. J. J. Mackey, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I consider your Castoria an 
excellent preparation for children, being composed of reliable medicines 
and pleasant to the taste. A good remedy for all disturbances of the 
digestive organs.” 


CENUINE CASTORI A aAtways 


ears the Signature of 


Lidedit 






The Kind You Have Always Bought 


In Use For Over 30 Years. - 


‘THE CENTAUR CO 7? . NEW YORK CITY. 
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@hey say the penis mightier than the sword: 
— And soldiers tm are tiresome things I thmk— 
So I shall be a poet, but Im glad 


That HAND SAPOLIO’s 


mightier than the ink! 


| fare, sher 
' 




















BABIES REVEL IN IT! 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. Soothing, Comforting, Allays irritation. 
Prevents chafing. For Mother’s use also. Substitutes rob you. Insist 
on Mennen’s. Sample box for 2c..stamp. Try Mennen’s (Borated) 
Skin Soap, (blue wrapper). Especially prepared for the Nursery. No samples. 
Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 37 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
The Pioneer Makers of Talcum Powder. 


237% 











